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1  w  J  ww  .  .  .  the  people  of  San  Francisco  .  .  . 
we  present  this  report  on  San  Francisco  Public  Schools.  It  is  not  the  annual  statistical  re- 
port to  the  Board  of  Education,  as  required  by  state  law.  Rather,  it  is  a  report  to  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Francisco,  particularly  to  the  parents  of  the  70,000  children  and  youth  current- 
ly enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  the  first  comprehensive  report  on  the  schools  within 
five  years — years  during  which  the  urgency  of  war-effort  activities  overshadowed  our 
peacetime  responsibility  for  reporting  to  you  on  the  progress  of  the  schools.  But  this  is 
not  a  progress  report  for  one  school  year;  it  is  a  review  of  the  services  now  available  to  the 
children,  the  youth,  and  the  adults  of  San  Francisco. 

In  Section  I ,  which  presents  the  daily  services  available  to  the  children  and  the  youth  of 
the  community,  we  have  been  concerned  with  the  objectives  of  these  educational  serv- 
ices; the  origin  of  the  students — where  they  come  from,  who  they  are;  the  reasons  why 
they  are  different  and  need  a  variety  of  educational  services;  and  a  brief  listing  of  the 
educational  facilities  which  serve  children  and  youth  in  the  community.  Then,  so  that  you 
may  visualize  the  services  for  children  and  youth,  we  have  depicted  the  daily  services  in 
each  type  of  school — from  the  nursery  school  through  the  junior  college.  Thus,  you  may 
follow  your  child  or  your  neighbor's  child  as  he  goes  through  the  day,  as  he  progresses  to 
the  next  grade,  to  the  next  school.  In  Section  2,  special  services  for  children  and  youth  are 
reviewed  briefly.  Section  3  portrays  the  services  for  adults — those  which  you  and  your 
friends  may  expect.  And  Section  4  is  devoted  to  a  brief  presentation  of  a  few  of  the  plans 
in  progress  to  maintain  effective  services. 


In  reporting  the  services  that  are  available  to  the  children,  the  youth,  and 
the  adults  of  San  Francisco,  we  have  given  you  not  an  interpretation  of  the 
services  through  the  eyes  of  the  school  but  an  account  of  the  services  which 
you  may  expect  for  your  child  and  for  yourself.  To  accomplish  this  purpose, 
we  have  abandoned  the  traditional  form  of  presentation,  in  which  the 
schools  are  described  in  neat  compartments  marked  Curriculum  and 
Guidance  and  with  other  labels  familiar  to  school  men.  Instead,  it  has 
been  prepared  from  your  point  of  view  in  attractive  form  so  that  you  may 
enjoy  the  experience  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  services  of  your  schools. 
The  illustrations  are  not  meant  to  be  purely  decorative;  they  tell  the  story 
of  the  services  of  the  schools.  Their  details  have  been  checked  for  accuracy 
of  equipment  and  activity;  and  they  have  been  used  in  preference  to  photo- 
graphs, for  they  symbolize  all  children,  all  youth,  all  adults  in  the  community. 
The  printed  material  which  accompanies  the  sketches  has  been  prepared  to 
furnish  you  with  additional  details  about  the  services.  Above  all,  this  is  not 
a  glorified  account  created  through  wishful  thinking  about  the  services  that 
the  schools  someday  hope  to  offer.  It  is  a  day-by-day  record  of  what  is  hap- 
pening within  the  schools,  showing  the  scenes  which  you  may  observe  when 
you  visit  your  schools. 

For  the  preparation  of  this  report,  we  are  indebted  to  Phebe  Ward  of 
Marina  Adult  School  and  W.  J.  Eckert  of  San  Francisco  Junior  College — 
both  members  of  the  staff  of  San  Francisco  Public  Schools.  We  extend  our 
appreciation  to  the  many  members  of  the  staff  for  contributing  the  infor- 
mation that  has  been  incorporated  into  this  report,  particularly  the  Bureau 
of  Research.  And  to  you,  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  we  are  indeed  grate- 
ful that  you  have  made  this  report  possible,  for  you  and  your  children  are 
the  inspiration  for  the  services  which  are  reported  within  these  pages.  We 
appreciate  the  interest  which  you  have  shown  in  the  schools;  we  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  report  to  you  on  the  services  of  the  schools;  and  we 
value  the  privilege  of  providing  these  services  for  you.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  you  will  enjoy  this  booklet,  that  it  will  enable  you  to  become  well- 
informed  about  your  schools,  and  that  it  will  serve  as  an  invitation  for  you 
to  visit  your  schools. 

ADRIEN  J.  FALK 

President,  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education 
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SERVICES  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


As  pictured  on  the  preceding  pages,  San  Francisco 
Public  Schools  offer  a  variety  of  services  for  the 
children,  the  youth,  and  the  adults  of  the  community. 

All  of  these  educational  services  are  provided  for 
the  development  of  the  individual  student  on  the 
premise  that  children  and  youth  develop  into  adults 
who  are  far  more  than  workers.  They  are  the  citizens 
of  the  community;  they  are  members  of  a  family; 
they  are  individual  persons — each  with  a  life  that  is 
personal,  social,  civic,  economic,  occupational,  and 
cultural.  Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  separate  these 
aspects  of  a  person's  life  into  well-defined  segments, 
so  it  is  difficult  to  draw  fine  lines  of  demarcation  to 
differentiate  between  the  educational  services  which 
help  to  prepare  children  and  youth  for  their  manifold 
responsibilities  and  activities  of  adult  living.  As  an 
illustration,  guidance  and  curricula  are  so  well-merged 
in  the  educational  process  that  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
termine the  point  at  which  one  set  of  services  ends 
and  the  other  begins.  To  say  that  all  counseling  serv- 
ices are  provided  by  the  guidance  program  is  a  mis- 
statement, for  much  valuable  counseling  takes  place 
in  the  classroom  while  the  teacher  and  the  students 
are  apparently  engrossed  in  the  intricacies  of  arith- 
metic or  of  language.  Likewise,  many  instructional 
services  are  provided  in  the  guidance  program,  par- 
ticularly during  the  dissemination  of  occupational  in-  " 
formation  or  in  the  orientation  of  youth  to  the  world 
of  work.  Therefore,  suffice  it  to  say  that  there  need 
be  no  attempt  to  draw  clear-cut  lines  between  the 
various  educational  services — no  necessity  for  clas- 
sifying them  into  the  traditional  categories  of  Cur- 
ricula, Guidance,  and  Extra-Curricular  Activities. 
Rather,  it  should  be  noted  that  many  closely  inter- 
dependent and  well-organized  services  are  offered 
on  the  different  educational  levels  in  San  Francisco 
Public  Schools  through  various  and  varying  media 
for  the  individual  development  of  the  children,  the 
youth,  and  the  adults  of  the  community. 

Foremost  among  these  educational  services  made 
available  by  the  public  schools  are  those  which  pro- 
vide for  the  fundamentals  of  learning,  such  as  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and 
spelling.  All  through  the  schools,  these  fundamentals 
constitute    the    basis  for  the   instructional   services. 


From  the  kindergarten  readiness  program  for  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  through  the  instructional 
program  of  the  junior  college,  the  fundamental  proc- 
esses of  arithmetic,  the  skills  of  reading,  the  correct 
use  of  language — all  are  in  evidence  as  basic  require- 
ments for  the  educational  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual student.  In  fact,  even  in  classes  for  adults,  the 
need  for  these  fundamentals  of  learning  constitutes 
the  reason  for  the  attendance  of  many  adults — 
adults  who,  realizing  their  lack  in  the  fundamental 
learnings,  have  turned  to  the  public  schools. 

But  educational  services  cannot  cease  with  those 
which  provide  for  what  are  familiarly  known  as  the 
"3  R's— Reading,  'Riting,  and  'Rithmetic."  In  addi- 
tion, there  must  be  a  variety  of  services  dealing  with 
both  the  fundamentals  of  learning  and  of  living.  For 
illustration,  there  are  guidance  services  throughout 
the  fourteen  years  of  the  public  schools  which  aim  at 
the  development  of  a  well-integrated  individual  who 
is  capable  of  making  satisfactory  adjustments  in  a 
changing  world — a  world,  which,  at  the  moment,  is 
fraught  with  the  problems  attendant  upon  the  after- 
math of  war.  Beginning  in  the  nursery  school,  where 
the  teacher  must  necessarily  play  the  role  of  teacher- 
mother-counselor,  through  the  junior  college,  where 
youth  may  seek  counsel  on  educational  and  personal 
problems,  there  are  continuous  guidance  services 
planned  to  meet  individual  needs.  In  fact,  veterans 
are  able  to  secure  special  counseling  services  for 
adults  in  the  San  Francisco  Veterans  Counseling  Cen- 
ter. Here,  they  receive  aid  in  selecting  vocational 
objectives  and  in  planning  a  training  program — fol- 
lowed by  special  instructional  services,  including  ad- 
mission to  such  programs  as  those  provided  by  the 
junior  college,  the  adult-education  program,  and 
the  trade-training  programs. 

Services  dealing  with  the  development  of  personali- 
ty, which  are  so  closely  bound  up  with  curricula  and 
guidance,  become  increasingly  important  as  the  com- 
munity returns  to  peacetime  conditions  and' the  in- 
evitable competition  for  jobs.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
in  business  and  in  industry  that  during  ordinary  times, 
people  lose  their  jobs  not  only  because  they  lack  the 
skills  with  which  to  perform  the  work  but  also  because 
they  are  unable  to  get  along  with  people,  because 
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they  fail  to  adjust  to  their  work  situation.  Conse- 
quently, personality-development  services  for  poten- 
tial workers  are  based  upon  the  need  of  children, 
youth,  and  adults  for  more  than  intellectual  and  man- 
ual training.  As  workers,  as  citizens,  as  individuals, 
they  must  live  and  work  together  effectively,  adjust- 
ing to  rigorous  living  in  a  changing  world.  And  in 
personality  development,  the  services  designed  for 
developing  good  grooming,  desirable  personality 
traits,  and  leisure-time  interests  become  important. 
In  fact,  as  the  leisure  of  most  Americans  is  increased, 
these  services  become  more  significant  in  the  public 
schools — lest  in  producing  a  generation  of  youth 
who  are  literates  intellectually  and  manually,  the 
schools  lose  sight  of  the  folly  of  developing  adults 
who  cannot  spend  their  increased  leisure  profitably 
— either  to  themselves  or  to  the  community. 

Likewise,  the  services  for  developing  citizenship  are 
of  even  greater  significance  as  children  and  youth 
enter  an  adult  world  in  which  the  community,  no 
longer  a  small  geographic  one  surrounding  one's 
home,  now  encompasses  the  state,  the  country,  the 
world.  From  the  first  moment  when  the  small  child  in 
school  salutes  the  flag  and  begins  to  appreciate 
something  of  the  meaning  of  good  citizenship  until 
the  day  when  young  adults  assume  their  civic  re- 
sponsibilities as  active  voters,  children  and  youth 
must  have  opportunities  in  the  schools  to  prepare  for 
civic  responsibilities — not  only  in  the  sense  of  becom- 
ing well-informed  but  also  in  terms  of  experiencing 
responsibility,  good  sportsmanship,  and  self-disci- 
pline through  student  government,  games,  and  other 
student  activities. 

In  developing  a  well-balanced  individual,  health  edu- 
cation and  services  are  important.  The  development 
of  good  health  habits  must  be  stressed  in  physical- 
education  activities,  along  with  muscular  co-ordina- 
tion, good  sportsmanship,  the  rules  of  the  game,  pos- 
ture correction,  and  activities  suited  to  the  age  level. 
Besides,  health  services  are  needed.  For  instance,  it 
is  no  accident  if  the  records  of  a  junior  high  school 
in  San  Francisco  show  that  every  child  in  that  school 
has  had  a  chest  plate,  a  medical  examination,  privi- 
leges of  vaccination,  and  dental  inspection — to- 
gether with  a  note  to  the  parents  indicating  the  spe- 
cific needs  for  dental  work. 


Because  children,  youth,  and  adults  belong  to  a 
family  unit,  homemaking  must  also  play  an  important 
role  in  educational  services — whether  it  is  for  an  ado- 
lescent girl  in  a  cooking  class  in  junior  high  school  or 
for  a  mother  or  a  father  in  a  parent-education  forum 
offered  by  the  adult-education  program.  Much  of 
the  progress  of  the  community  depends  upon  the 
status  of  its  home  and  family  life — a  fact  which  serves 
as  a  challenge  to  educational  services! 

And  because  man  cannot  live  without  first  earning  a 
living,  most  youth  and  adults — even  children — ulti- 
mately become  interested  in  occupations.  Therefore, 
as  students  lay  their  educational  foundation  in  the 
primary  grades,  as  they  widen  their  learnings  in  the 
elementary  school,  as  they  continue  their  academic 
training  and  explore  vocational  opportunities  in  the 
junior  high  school,  as  they  specialize  in  senior  high 
school,  as  they  train  for  a  trade  in  trade  school,  as 
they  prepare  for  professional  training  or  complete 
their  semi-professional  training  in  the  junior  college, 
and  as  they  join  classes  of  adults  to  improve  their 
occupational  skills  or  to  learn  new  ones,  there  are 
services  at  all  of  these  educational  levels  which  lead 
to  occupational  competency. 

In  this  manner,  the  schools  serve  the  children  and  the 
youth  of  the  community,  as  well  as  the  adults.  But 
some  children  have  physical  and  mental  handicaps, 
and  others  have  emotional  maladjustments  that 
create  problems  for  which  they  and  their  parents 
need  special  help.  For  these  children  and  their  par- 
ents, there  are  special  services.  Handicapped  chil- 
dren, for  example,  must  have  services  to  enable  them 
to  realize  more  fully  the  educational  goals  for  the 
regular  school  program.  If  they  are  to  live  and  work 
effectively  with  people  who  are  not  handicapped, 
they  need  special  aid  in  making  adjustments  and  in 
achieving  their  goals  and  responsibilities. 

From  the  nursery  school  through  the  junior  college, 
as  well  as  through  classes  for  adults  and  special  serv- 
ices, many  educational  services  are  available  to  all 
children,  youth,  and  adults  of  the  community. 
Through  the  services  which  are  reported  and  pictor- 
ialized  in  this  booklet  for  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOLS  SERVE  THE 
COMMUNITY! 
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SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


San  Francisco  Public  Schools  offer  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices for  the  children  and  the  youth  of  the  community. 
Of  these,  the  activities  that  occur  as  a  part  of  the 
pupil's  daily  program  may  be  characterized  as  the 
regular  educational  services  provided  for  all  children 
and  all  youth.  Therefore,  for  a  review  of  these  serv- 
ices, one  must  observe  the  daily  programs  in  action 
in  the  schools — those  which  are  dedicated  to  the  edu- 
cation of  children  and  youth.  To  provide  this  vicari- 
ous experience  for  the  reader,  Section  I  of  this  re- 
port is  devoted  to  a  pictorialization  of  the  program 
offered  on  each  educational  level  from  the  nursery 
school  through  the  junior  college. 

All  of  the  services  depicted  in  Section  I  are  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  schools  are  interested 
in  developing  each  child  and  youth  into  a  truly  edu- 
cated person — a  well-adjusted  personality,  a  suc- 
cessful worker,  an  active  citizen,  a  happy  person  in- 
terested in  an  occupation,  a  family,  an  avocation,  a 
group  interest,  a  community- welfare  service.  But  to 
achieve  these  ends,  the  services  for  each  educational 
level  must  be  dedicated  to  a  basic  purpose. 

This  section  of  the  report  includes  a  description  of 
the  program  for  each  educational  level  and  a  discus- 
sion which  presents  the  basic  purposes  in  detail.  How- 
ever, in  summary,  these  purposes  may  be  listed  here 
very  briefly.  For  example,  in  San  Francisco,  the  nur- 
sery-school program  is.  organized  to  help  the  small 
child  develop  personal  controls.  In  this  program, 
which  is  planned  as  a  learning  program  rather  than  as 
a  custodial  one,  the  little  child  has  daily  experiences 
that  not  only  help  him  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
home  and  school  but  also  enable  him  to  learn  con- 
trols physically  and  socially  as  he  works  and  plays. 

As  its  basic  purpose,  the  kindergarten  program  pre- 
pares the  beginner  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic. He  is  "in  readiness"  for  them  in  that  his  interest 
in  them  is  stimulated,  he  senses  the  value  of  learning 
them,  and  he  is  given  the  necessary  prerequisites  for 
a  study  of  these  skills.  Most  important  of  all,  he  is 
eager  to  learn! 


With  kindergarten  preparation,  the  young  child  is 
prepared  for  the  program  of  the  basic  fundamentals 
of  his  educational  foundation  with  which  he  is  pro- 
vided in  the  primary  grades.  Here,  he  is  introduced 
to  the  elementary  skills  of  social  studies,  physical 
education,  arithmetic,  reading,  language,  spelling, 
writing,  and  music. 

In  elementary  school,  the  growing  child  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  build  upon  his  basic  educational  foun- 
dation as  he  experiences  a  variety  of  activities  daily 
— all  of  which  are  designed  to  broaden  his  learnings 
in  social  studies,  language,  arithmetic,  spelling,  read- 
ing, writing,  music,  art,  health,  science,  and  other 
fundamentals  of  learning  and  living. 

Junior  high  school  enables  the  child  to  continue  his 
academic  training  in  the  "3  R's."  In  addition,  he  has 
occasion  to  explore  his  abilities,  his  interests,  and  his 
aptitudes  in  such  fields  as  art,  music,  home  econom- 
ics, shop  work,  science,  languages,  and  junior  com- 
mercial work.  And,  with  other  adolescents,  he  meets 
the  problems  of  this  trying  age — psychologically, 
physically,  emotionally,  socially — during  which  he 
progresses  from  a  pre-adolescent  to  an  adolescent. 

Senior  high  school  offers  the  student  who  is  rapidly 
approaching  adulthood  an  opportunity  to  continue 
his  academic  training,  to  secure  a  general  education, 
and  to  specialize  in  the  special-interest  field  which  he 
has  been  exploring  in  junior  high  school — all  as  he 
completes  his  graduation  requirements  and  prepares 
for  his  post-high-school  goal. 

And  in  junior  college,  the  young  adult  is  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  post-high-school  training,  during 
which  he  prepares  for  the  university  or  takes  advan- 
tage of  training  for  a  semi-professional  occupation 
within  two  years  or  less. 

Needless  to  remark,  throughout  all  these  pr6grams, 
there  must  be  general  goals  which  the  school  is  help- 
ing each  student  to  achieve — goals  which  have  been 
well  expressed  by  the  Educational  Policies  Commis- 
sion in  the  book  entitled  The  Purposes  of  Educa- 
tion in  Democracy,  which  lists  the  goals  as  follows. 
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Objectives  of  Self-Realization 


Inquiring  Mind 

Health  Habits 

Speech 

Public  Health 

Reading 

Recreation 

Writing 
Number 

Intellectual 
Interests 

Sight  and 
Hearing 

Health  Knowledge 

Esthetic 
Interests 

Character 

"The  educated  person  has  an  appetite  for  learning  . . .  can  speak 
the  mother  tongue  clearly  .  .  .  reads  the  mother  tongue  efficiently 
.  .  .  writes  the  mother  tongue  effectively  .  .  .  solves  his  problems  of 

counting  and  calculating  ...  is  skilled  in  listening  and  observing 

understands  the  basic  facts  concerning  health  and  disease  . .  .  pro- 
tects his  own  health  and  that  of  his  dependents  .  .  .  works  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  community  ...  is  participant  and  spectator 
in  many  sports  and  other  pastimes  . . .  has  mental  resources  for  the 
use  of  leisure  . . .  appreciates  beauty  . . .  gives  responsible  direction 
to  his  own  life." 


Objectives  of  Human  Relationship   .  .  . 


Respect  for 
Humanity 

Friendships 

Courtesy 

Co-operation 

Homemaking 


Appreciation 
of  the  Home 

Conservation 
of  the  Home 

Democracy  in 
the  Home 


"The  educated  person  puts  human  relationships  first . .  .  enjoys  a 
rich,  sincere,  and  varied  social  life  .  .  .  can  work  and  play  with 
others  . . .  observes  the  amenities  of  social  behavior . . .  appreciates 
the  family  as  a  social  institution  .  .  .  conserves  family  ideals  ...  is 
skilled  in  homemaking  .  .  .  maintains  democratic  family  relation- 
ships." 


Objectives  of  Economic  Efficiency  .... 


Work 

Occupational 
Information 

Occupational  Choice 

Occupational 
Efficiency 

Occupational 
Appreciation 


Personal 
Economics 

Consumer 
Judgment 

Efficiency  in 
Buying 

Consumer 
Protections 


"The  educated  producer  knows  the  satisfaction  of  good  work- 
manship .  .  .  understands  the  requirements  and  opportunities  for 
various  jobs  .  .  .  has  selected  his  occupation  .  .  .  succeeds  in  his 
chosen  vocation  .  .  .  maintains  and  improves  his  efficiency  .  .  .  ap- 
preciates the  value  of  his  work.  The  educated  consumer  plans 
the  economics  of  his  own  life  .  .  .  develops  standards  for  guiding 
his  expenditures  ...  is  an  informed  and  skillful  buyer  .  . .  takes  ap- 
propriate measures  to  safeguard  his  interests." 


Objectives  of  Civic  Responsibility  .... 


Social  Justice 

Social  Activity 

Social 
Understanding 

Critical  Judgment 

Tolerance 

Social  Applications 
of  Science 


Conservation 

World  Citizenship 

Law  Observance 

Economic  Literacy 

Political  Citizenship 

Devotion  to 
Democracy 


'The  educated  citizen  is  sensitive  to  the  disparities  of  human 
circumstance  . . .  acts  to  correct  unsatisfactory  conditions  . .  .  seeks 
to  understand  social  structures  and  social  processes  .  .  .  has  de- 
fenses against  propaganda  .  .  .  respects  honest  differences  of 
opinion  .  .  .  has  a  regard  for  the  nation's  resources  .  .  .  measures 
scientific  advance  by  its  contribution  to  the  general  welfare  .  .  . 
is  a  cooperating  member  of  the  world  community  .  .  .  respects 
the  law  ...  is  economically  literate  .  . .  accepts  his  civic  duties  . . . 
acts  upon  an  unswerving  loyalty  to  democratic  ideals." 


These  Are  the  Objectives  of  the  Services  Offered  to  the  Children  and  the  Youth  of  fhe 
Community  by  San  Francisco  Public  Schools.  But  Who  Are  These  Children  and  Youth? 
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THE    CHILDREN    OF    THE    COMMUNIT 

But  who  are  these  children  and  youth?  Where  do  they  come  from?  And  what  family  back- 
ground do  they  bring  with  them?  A  study  of  a  sampling  of  1,000  of  the  7,000  first-graders  who  enrolled 
in  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  this  last  year  reveals  interesting  answers  to  these  questions.  As  indicated  in  the 
map  below,  which  shows  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  birthplaces  of  these  1 ,000  first-graders,  only  67 
per  cent  of  the  children  were  born  in  California.  The  other  33  per  cent  came  from  almost  every  state  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  territorial  possessions,  and  from  far-away  lands.  The  family  data  listed  here  point  out 
that  17  per  cent  of  the  parents  for  this  group  were  born  outside  the  United  States;  not  all  of  the  parents  are 
citizens;  not  all  of  them  read,  write,  and  speak  English;  and  fathers  and  mothers  are  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
occupations.  Only  a  few  of  the  children  have  brothers  and  sisters;  and  not  all  of  them  live  with  both  parents. 

Thus,  the  children  of  the  community  enroll  in  the  public  schools  from  other  states,  from  other  lands,  bringing 
with  them  a  variety  of  family  background.  Differences  in  the  races  and  the  nationalities  of  parents,  in  their  occu- 
pations, in  their  citizenship  status,  in  their  language  facility,  together  with  the  differences  in  the  size  of  the 
family  and  the  family  living  arrangements — all  these  help  to  make  the  children  individual  personalities,  and  all 
are  factors  which  must  be  considered  in  developing  a  variety  of  services  for  the  70,000  children  and  youth 
enrolled  in  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  in  preparing  them  for  adulthood  in  the  community. 


BIRTHPLACES    OF    FIRST-GRADERS 
IN  S.  F.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (1945-46) 

Sampling:  1,000 


670 


•  Shipboard  ..  . .  6 

•  Foreign  MtitcEs , .--;  14 
»  TeWftoiHtl  Possessions , , » 4 
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NROLL    IN    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 


Comity  'Data  &*t  f,000  ^itot-&idcteM, 


RACE  OF  PARENTS 

Father  Mother 

White  922 926 

Yellow 22 23 

Brown    7 3 

Black 47 46 

Red I I 

Mixed   1 0 

CITIZENSHIP  OF  PARENTS 

Father  Mother 

Citizens  972 966 

Aliens   25 31 

No  data 3 3 

LANGUAGE  OF  PARENTS 

Speaks    English  Father         Mother 

Yes   970  964 

No  6 II 

No  data 24 25 

Reads  English 

Yes   972  971 

No 12 II 

No  data 16 18 


Writes  English 

Yes    

No 

No  data 


970 
II 
19 


Uses  Another  Language 
Yes  118 

No  863 

No  data  21. 


965 
15 
20 

108 

872 

20 


BIRTHPLACE  OF  PARENTS 

Father  Mother 

Alaska  1 0 

Australia  0 2 

Austria    I I 

Belgium  1 0 

British  India 1 0 

Canada 10 14 

Central  America 2 0 

Chile  I I 

China 12 12 

Cuba       1 0 

Czechoslovakia  0 I 

Denmark  2 0 

England  - 4..... 5 

Finland I I 

France 0 I 

Germany 6 2. 

Greece. 5 3 

Hawaii ..... 3 7 

Holland  1 0 

Hungary  I I 

Ireland 3 4 

Italy 33 15 

Japan    1 0 

Latvia    I _ 0 

Malay  1 0 

Mexico                                   19  19 

New  Zealand 0 I 

Nicaragua '  1 3 

Norway  5 2 

Peru 1 0 

Philippine  Is.                          10  9 

Poland                                        0  3 

Portugal          1 0 

Puerto  Rico 6 3 

Rumania    I I 

Russia    I  I 5 

Salvador                          1 0 

Scotland                                  2  I 

South  Africa                            0         I 

South  America        I  0 

Spain                                        2  4 

Sweden                                    5  3 

Switzerland                               4  0 

Turkey                                      4  2 
United  States                     832            873 

Yugoslavia               2  0 


NUMBER  OF  BROTHERS 
AND  SISTERS 


I 

2 

3. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


290 

.406 

167 

74 

.  39 

.   12 

.     7 

..     4 

I 


LIVING  STATUS 

Child  lives  with: 

Both  parents 897 

Mother  _ 59 

Father 4 

Guardian  2 1 

Other  relatives 1 9 

OCCUPATION  OF  PARENTS 

Father  Mother 

Unskilled  Labor 88  9 

Skilled  Labor                    298  23 

Managerial                           78 3 

Professional 35 15 

Government  (U.  S.) 35 3 

Government  (Foreign)            1 0 

Military  142 0 

Clerical-Stenographic.       51 32 

Housewife         0  568 

Domestic  Service 0  15 

Sales                                       17  5 

Defense  Work                       38  10 
None  Listed                      217           317 


Physical  and  Emotional  Differences  in  Children  of  Same  Age 


Student  ^c^&ieace& 

AMONG  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 
OF   ALL    AGES    AND    TYPES 


Despite  the  diversity  of  -family  background  among 
first-graders,  these  children  have  much  in  common, 
for  they  have  common  needs.  For  them,  school  is  a 
great  adventure  in  a  life  that  is  filled  with  exciting 
moments.  They  are  all  eager  to  learn,  and  they  have 
much  to  learn;  in  fact,  all  of  the  fundamentals  of 
learning  and  living  are  before  them. 

But  as  these  children  progress  in  school,  their  speci- 
fic individual  needs  become  more  marked.  Individual 
differences,  which  are  due  to  age,  background,  sex, 
physical  and  emotional  development,  abilities,  and 
aptitudes — all  become  increasingly  apparent  as  the 
years  go  by.  And  as  children  grow  and  develop  and 
become  interested  first  in  hobbies  and  later  in  voca- 
tions, their  interests  diverge.  For  this  reason,  the 
children  in  one  age  group  often  become  unbeliev- 
ably different  in  size,  development,  interests,  and 
accomplishments.  Because  of  these  individual  dif- 
ferences, children  do  not  learn  in  the  same  manner, 
they  do  not  share  the  same  interests,  they  do  not 
learn  at  the  same  rate  of  speed.  Therefore,  the 
schools  must  find  ways  and  means  of  stimulating  their 
interest  in  learning  and  of  insuring  their  growth  in 
learning — in  mastering  the  fundamentals  of  common 
learnings,  in  meeting  their  individual  needs,  in  de- 
veloping well-rounded  personalities. 

The  needs  of  children  and  of  youth  are  many.  And 
the  schools  of  a  community  demonstrate  their  supe- 
riority, or  inferiority,  in  their  concern  for  serving  the 
needs  of  all  of  the  children  and  the  youth  of  the 
community — and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  attack 
the  problem  of  meeting  these  needs.  But  efforts  to 
meet  both  common  and  specific  individual  needs  of 
growing  children  and  youth,  especially  in  a  large  city, 
require  a  variety  of  educational  facilities  and  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  the  establishment  of  clear-cut  edu- 
cational goals.  The  educational  goals  that  have  been 
set  up  for  the  children  and  the  youth  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  been  presented,  and  the  remainder  of 
this  booklet  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  variety  of 
educational  facilities  and  services  that  are  provided 
by  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  for  all  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  youth,  and  the  adults  of  the  community  of 
San  Francisco. 


on  Variety  of  Vocational  and  Leisure-Time  interests 


Elementary  and  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 


FROM    NURSERY    SCHOOL 
THROUGH  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


In  order  to  insure  effective  educational  services  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  70,000  children  and  youth  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools  of  the  community,  San 
Francisco  Public  Schools  provide  educational  facili- 
ties from  the  nursery  school  through  the  junior  col- 
lege. A  bird's-eye  view  of  these  facilities  at  work 
on  a  typical  day  in  1946  would  have  revealed  this 
picture. 

EDUCATIONAL   FACILITIES    FOR   CHILDREN 

AND   YOUTH    IN   SAN    FRANCISCO    PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS   (1946) 


Number  of 
Children  and 
Youth  Enrolled 

Types  of 
Schools 

Number  of 
Schools 

Number  of 

Instructional 

Personnel 

1,077 

Nursery  Schools  & 

28 

*I46 

Extended-Day  Cente 

rs 

4,369 

Kindergartens 

76 

118 

34,742 

Elementary  Schools 

83 

1,277 

11,554 

Junior  High  Schools 

II 

523 

14,560 

Senior  High  Schools 

9 

643 

173  (minors) 

Trade  School 

1 

38 

1,469  (minors) 

Continuation  School 

1 

46 

3,640 

Junior  College 

1 

145 

*2  shifts  for  12-hr.  program. 

NOTE:  This  summary  of  facilities  available  for  children  and 
youth  does  not  include  those  used  in  providing  special  services 
for  children  and  youth  or  those  for  young  adults,  who  are 
served  through  the  adult-education  program.  It  merely  lists 
the  facilities  employed  in  furnishing  the  regular  daily  services 
for  children  and  youth — without  talcing  into  account  the  addi- 
tional facilities  required  for  increases  in  enrollment  which 
occurred  in  some  areas,  such  as  that  in  the  Junior  College, 
where  the  spring  enrollment  of  3,640  increased  to  5,639  in 
the  fall. 

These  are  the  educational  facilities  provided  by  the 
public  schools  for  the  children  and  the  youth  of  San 
Francisco.  But  a  list  of  school  buildings  and  an 
enumeration  of  teachers  do  not  begin  to  tell  the 
story  of  educational  services.  For  them,  the  reader 
must  turn  to  the  remainder  of  Section  I  for  a  review 
of  the  services  available  for  the  children  and  the 
youth  of  the  community  as  these  services  become 
apparent  in  the  daily  activities  of  the  San  Francisco 
child  or  youth  as  he  attends  one  of  the  public  schools 
— from  the  nursery  school  through  the  junior  college. 


Junior  College 
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THE  SMALL  CHILD  LEARNS  THRU 


7:00  A.M. 

HEALTH  INSPECTION 

When  the  pre-school  child  arrives  at  school  with  his 
mother,  he  is  examined  by  the  nurse  to  determine 
whether  he  may  remain  for  the  day.  As  soon  as  he 
has  passed  the  inspection,  he  is  free  to  play  in  the 
playroom  until  breakfast  is  served. 


8:00  A.M. 
BREAKFAST 

For  his  first  meal  at  school,  the  small  youngster 
breakfasts  with  other  little  tots  on  fruit  juice,  cereal, 
toast,  and  milk.  After  breakfast,  he  busies  himself 
with  necessary  toileting  and  over-all  washing — assist- 
ed by  one  of  the  teachers.  And,  soon,  he  is  in  his 
coat — ready  for  outdoor  play. 


8:45  A.M. 
OUTDOOR  PLAY 

The  pre-school  child  is  too  young  to  participate  in 
organized  games;  so  he  plays  by  himself — with  a  tea- 
cher helping  him  in  his  childish  efforts.  For  his  use, 
there  is  an  array  of  equipment,  including  ladders, 
parallel  bars,  swings,  wagons,  heavy  and  large  blocks, 
slides,  and  boards  on  which  to  run  up  and  down. 


The  typical  pre-school  child  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco public  nursery  schools  is  from  two  to 
five  years  of  age.  His  mother  is  employed, 
and  he  attends  school  while  she  is  away  from 
home.  During  his  daily  program,  which  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  sketches,  he 
earns  controls  through  work  and  play.  Both 
he  and  his  mother  receive  many  services  far 
beyond  those  of  a  custodial  nature — all  of 
which  are  free  except  for  a  small  charge  for 
the  food  which  he  consumes  at  school. 
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WORK  AND  PLAY  IN  NURSERY  SCHOOL 


9:45  A.  M. 
INDOOR  PLAY 

The  youngster's  play  is  interrupted  for  the  service  of 
codliver  oil  and  fruit  juice.  Then,  he  joins  the  others 
for  indoor  play,  during  which  the  teacher  brings  the 
children  music  experience  or  tells  them  stories.  Or  he 
may  prefer  to  look  at  the  picture  books  by  himself 
without  entering  into  the  group's  activity. 


10:30  A.M. 

PREPARATION  FOR  LUNCH 

With  a  teacher's  assistance,  the  pre-school  child  per- 
forms much  of  his  toileting  and  over-all  washing.  In 
fact,  he  even  undresses  himself — with  a  little  help. 
Then,  he  puts  on  his  bathrobe  and  hangs  his  clothes 
in  his  locker.  Soon,  he  is  lying  quietly  on  a  cot — 
relaxing  and  probably  thinking  about  his  lunch. 


11:30  A.M. 
NOON-DAY  MEAL 

After  his  rest,  the  little  child  is  relaxed  and  ready  for 
food.  His  meal  is  served  family  style  by  a  teacher 
who  sits  with  him  at  a  table  where  five  or  six  other 
children  are  eating.  The  meal  consists  of  entree, 
salad,  cooked  vegetable,  bread  and  butter,  and  a  glass 
of  milk — with  small  portions  first  and  then  seconds. 


12:30  NOON 
AFTERNOON  REST 

To  relax  after  luncheon,  the  pre-school  child  rests  in  a 
darkened  room  for  half  an  hour,  preparatory  to  going 
to  sleep.  After  a  long  sleep,  he  goes  to  the  bathroom 
and  dresses — with  the  teacher's  aid.  When  he  is 
dressed,  he  is  ready  for  his  afternoon  snack — a  glass 
of  milk  and  a  cookie  or  sandwich. 


0^Oh 


mr% 
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3:30  P.M. 
OUTDOOR  PLAY 

During  the  afternoon,  the  child  has  another  opportu- 
nity to  be  outdoors  in  the  sunshine — getting  exercise. 
With  various  equipment,  he  creates  new  activities. 
Perhaps  it's  the  sandbox  this  afternoon.  Maybe  it's 
beads  or  pegboard  at  one  of  the  tables.  Or  there's 
the  wagon — -and  slides,  boards,  blocks,  bars,  swings. 


4:30  P.M. 
INDOOR  PLAY 

After  a  busy  hour  of  outdoor  play,  he  plays  indoors — 
probably  in  individual  play.  At  the  table,  with  beads, 
pegboard,  puzzles,  toys;  at  the  easel,  with  paints; 
in  the  doll  house;  or  at  the  table,  with  blocks  or 
boats  or  dolls — whatever  the  activity,  it  will  help  him 
learn  controls  through  his  work  and  play. 


5:00  P.M. 
PARENTS  ARRIVAL 

Between  5:00  and  6:00,  "the  little  man  who  has  had  a 
busy  day"  awaits  his  mother's  arrival,  playing  while 
he  waits.  Before  he  leaves,  his  mother  confers  with 
a  teacher,  who  gives  her  data  collected  during  the 
day  regarding  her  child's  activities  in  relation  to  his 
playing,  resting,  eating,  working,  elimination. 


For  more  than  three  years  now,  nursery-school  serv- 
ices have  been  made  available  in  San  Francisco  to  the 
working  mother  and  her  child.  Formerly  supported  by 
federal  funds,  the  child-care  program  is  now  sup- 
ported by  state  funds,  and  it  is  under  the  supervision 
of  San  Francisco  Public  Schools.  Last  year,  there  were 
eighteen  nursery  schools  for  children  from  two  to  five 
years  of  age,  as  well  as  other  centers  which  offer  this 
service  both  to  the  pre-school  child  throughout  the 
day  and  to  the  elementary-school  child  during  after- 
school  hours.  In  all,  more  than  1 ,000  children  of  pre- 
school age  were  accommodated  during  the  day,  using 
an  average  of  four  and  one-half  teachers  for  every 
thirty  children. 


From  7:00  A.  M.  to  6:00  P.  M.,  the  pre-school  child's 
daily  program  is  carefully  planned  as  an  educational 
one.  Throughout  the  day,  he  participates  in  experi- 
ences which  will  help  him  to  achieve  good  health, 
happy  attitudes,  and  personal  controls.  His  program 
is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  him  language 
skills,  physical  controls,  simple  rules  of  etiquette,  and 
habits  of  physical  and  mental  hygiene.  Hence,  he  is 
not  just  playing  through  his  day  in  a  custodial  pro- 
gram while  awaiting  his  mother's  return  from  work. 
Instead,  he  is  learning  controls  through  his  work  and 
through  his  play — as  another  glance  at  his  activities 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teaching  processes  will 
indicate  to  the  reader. 
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Health  inspection  by  the  nurse  when  the  child 
first  arrives  at  school  begins  the  pre-school  health 
services  which  continue  throughout  the  day.  If  the 
child  cannot  meet  the  public-health  requirements 
during  this  inspection,  he  must  be  taken  home  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  other  children.  All  during  the 
day,  the  teachers  continue  these  services  by  striving 
to  maintain  good  health  among  the  children  and  by 
collecting  for  each  child's  mother  the  data  that  will 
be  helpful  to  her  in  maintaining  her  child's  health 
at  home  under  her  supervision. 

Breakfast  is  not  just  a  meal  to  fill  a  hungry  child. 
In  addition  to  being  a  welcome  beginning  for  the 
child's  day,  it  is  part  of  his  nutrition  program,  which 
plays  an  important  role  in  his  day.  Breakfast,  morn- 
ing snack,  noon-day  meal,  afternoon  snack — all  these 
constitute  the  program  which  furnishes  the  child  with 
well-balanced  meals  that  are  planned  by  a  child-care 
nutritionist.  At  every  meal,  the  pre-school  child  is 
encouraged  to  eat  all  of  this  food  by  giving  him 
small  servings  and  then  urging  him  to  ask  for  second 
helpings  of  each  course. 

Hygiene,  which  is  an  important  part  of  the  little 
tot's  training,  begins  after  breakfast  when  he  is 
helped  with  his  toileting  and  washing.  During  these 
activities,  he  is  learning  good  personal-hygiene  hab- 
its; for  the  teaching  process  is  always  present  in  his 
washing,  his  toileting,  his  dressing,  his  undressing,  and 
his  resting.  In  order  to  help  the  little  child  develop 
good  hygiene  habits,  nursery-school  equipment  is 
geared  to  little  children's  use.  For  example,  plumbing 
facilities — both  sinks  and  toilets — are  small  enough  to 
be  used  effectively  by  these  little  people,  and  they 
are  installed  to  be  within  their  reach;  clothes  hooks 
are  also  within  their  reach;  lockers  are  built  for  their 
size;  and  tables  and  chairs  fit  their  small  bodies. 

Outdoor  play  is  planned  carefully  with  rich 
equipment  in  order  to  draw  out  the  child's  self-action 
and  to  increase  his  abilities  in  climbing,  balancing, 
building,  and  sliding — as  well  as  his  capacity  for  get- 
ting along  with  other  children.  Among  the  four-year- 
olds,  there  can  be  some  group  activity,  but  most  of 
the  children  are  too  young  to  participate  in  games. 
Hence,  they  are  observed  carefully  as  they  play  out- 
of-doors  and  are  helped  to  achieve  all  of  the  con- 
structive undertakings  that  they  attempt  individually. 


Indoor  play  includes  group  work  in  that  the  chil- 
dren sing,  listen  to  stories,  and  indulge  in  rhythmics — 
together;  and  the  older  children  tell  stories  to  one 
another.  Also,  there  is  self-organized  play  in  the  doll 
house,  in  the  block  corner,  and  in  the  toy  corner. 
Three  times  during  the  day,  each  child  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  select  his  own  free  play  indoors  in 
such  activities  as  drawing  or  playing  with  beads,  peg- 
board,  clay,  puzzles,  or  toys  at  tables;  painting  at 
easels;  keeping  house  in  the  doll  house;  playing  with 
blocks  or  boats  or  dolls — and  cutting  and  pasting  for 
the  four-year-olds. 

Luncheon — preceded  by  relaxation  and  followed 
by  rest — is  an  important  part  of  the  child's  nutri- 
tional program  and  his  social  training,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuous process  throughout  the  day.  During  the  meal, 
he  learns  to  feed  himself;  and  afterwards,  he  learns  to 
fold  his  napkin,  place  his  chair  at  the  table,  take  his 
dishes  to  the  serving  table,  scrape  them,  pile  his  sil- 
ver— and  then  rinse  his  hands  before  he  begins  an- 
other activity. 

Afternoon  rest  and  play  occupy  the  child's 

afternoon.  First,  he  rests  in  a  darkened  room,  where 
he  is  taught  to  relax  before  going  to  sleep.  Then,  a 
long  sleep — with  the  teacher  nearby  in  case  she  is 
needed.  Outdoor  and  indoor  play  are  necessarily  a 
repetition  of  the  morning's  play,  but  the  child's  activi- 
ties are  different,  and  he  is  using  different  equip- 
ment— all  of  which  is  selected  not  so  much  to  enter- 
tain him  but  to  develop  his  body  and  his  muscular 
control  as  he  plays. 

His  parent's  arrival  is  important  to  the  child 
because  it  means  Mother  and  home.  However,  it  is 
important  to  him  also  in  that  his  mother  receives  an 
additional  service  during  a  conference  with  a  teach- 
er, who  discusses  with  her  the  data  that  have  been 
gathered  during  the  day  on  her  child's  activities  as 
they  relate  to  his  habits  of  elimination,  sleeping,  rest- 
ing^playing,  working,  and  eating. 


Thus,  the  pre-school  child  is  cared  for,  taught,  and 
guided.  Every  day,  he  is  helped  to  attain  some  type 
of  personal  success — whether  it  is  buttoning  a  button, 
balancing  himself  on  a  board,  saying  a  new  word,  or 
learning  to  ask  for  something  rather  than  taking  it 
away  from  another  child. 
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THE  BEGINNER  STARTS  Hill 


The  child  in  kindergarten  in  San  Francisco  is  one  of 
over  4,000  children  whose  daily  activities  are  de- 
scribed here.  His  program  is  planned  to  help  him 
make  a  successful  adjustment  between  his  home  and 
school  life;  to  provide  him  with  opportunities  to  ac- 
quire "readiness"  for  the  elementary-school  educa- 
tional program;  to  teach  him  to  study,  work,  and  play 
as  a  member  of  a  group;  and  to  guide  him  in  his 
mental,  physical,  emotional,  social,  and  aesthetic 
growth  as  he  starts  his  school  career. 


DAY'S  BEGINNING 


The  kindergarten  pupil  begins  his  day  by  honoring  the 
flag,  standing  quietly  as  it  is  unfurled.  He  exchanges 
greetings  with  the  teacher  and  with  the  children,  and 
he  welcomes  the  returning  absentees.  Usually,  he 
checks  his  name  on  a  name  chart  or  card.  And  he  has 
his  health,  cleanliness,  and  safety  inspected  by  the 
teacher  and  observed  by  the  other  children. 


DAY'S  NEWS 


He  takes  part  in  the  days  news  with  the  teacher  and 
the  other  children  through  such  activities  as  naming 
the  month,  the  day,  the  kind  of  day,  the  signs  of 
seasonal  changes — by  means  of  a  calendar,  date 
cards,  songs,  poems,  and  pictures.  And  he  has  a  share 
in  commenting  on  items  of  interest  to  the  group  and 
to  the  individual  children. 


PLANNING  THE  DAY'S  WORK 


During  the  planning,  the  little  child  takes  part  in  the 
discussion  of  the  class's  center  of  interest  and  the  pre- 
vious day's  work;  he  helps  in  the  selection  of  the  work; 
and  he  listens  while  the  teacher  reviews  or  establishes 
simple  standards  of  work,  explains  the  purposes  of  the 
day's  work,  and  checks  the  materials  to  be  used  dur- 
ing the  day  by  the  class. 
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SCHOOL  CAREER  IN  KINDERGARTEN 


WORK  PERIOD 


This  child's  work  activities  vary,  and  he  uses  an  assort- 
ment of  materials.  Today,  he  paints.  Tomorrow,  he 
may  do  modeling  or  construction.  Or  he  sews,  uses 
the  play  house,  cuts  and  pastes,  looks  at  pictures  and 
at  books,  or  uses  games.  Whatever  his  work  may  be 
for  the  day,  he  works  hard  under  the  teacher's  super- 
vision, and  then  he  takes  part  in  the  cleaning  up. 


EVALUATION  PERIOD 


Then,  he  reports,  with  the  others,  to  the  teacher 
about  the  work  that  has  been  done  during  this  work 
period.  With  the  group,  he  has  an  opportunity  to  talk 
about  his  work  and  that  of  the  others — selecting  it, 
commenting  on  it,  and  judging  it  by  the  simple  stand- 
ards that  were  set  up  and  discussed  by  the  group 
during  the  planning  of  the  day's  work. 


NUTRITION 


In  the  middle  of  the  morning,  the  "kindergartner" 
takes  time  out  from  his  work  and  play  to  eat  a  snack. 
First,  he  looks  for  his  name  on  the  place  cards;  then, 
he  takes  his  place  at  the  table  with  the  group  and 
with  the  teacher.  While  he  is  enjoying  his  milk  and 
crackers,  he  is  also  developing  eating  habits  and 
practicing  table  manners — with  assistance. 


REST  PERIOD 


During  the  rest  period,  the  youngster  rests  on  a  cot 
or  on  a  floor  mat;  or  he  relaxes  in  his  chair.  And  dur- 
ing recess,  which  comes  around  every  hour,  he  takes 
part  in  games — played  independently  or  under  the 
teacher's  supervision.  And  the  teacher  makes  sure 
that  he  takes  time  for  his  personal  needs,  such  as 
getting  a  drink,  washing  himself,  or  toileting. 
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MUSIC  AND  RHYTHM 


Before  the  music  begins,  the  child  helps  select  the 
songs  to  be  sung — from  memory,  from  picture  clues, 
or  from  tunes.  He  sings  the  songs,  and  he  listens  to 
music — on  the  piano  or  on  recordings.  He  also  takes 
part  in  directed  and  interpretive  activities  through 
clapping,  running,  dancing,  skipping,  or  using  simple 
instruments,  such  as  percussion  instruments. 


STORY  TELLING  AND  DRAMATIZATION 


He  enjoys  the  stories  that  are  told  or  read  by  the 
teacher.  He  enjoys  telling  about  his  own  experiences. 
He  tells  stories  and  acts  out  pantomime;  or  he  parti- 
cipates in  dramatic  play  suggested  by  classroom  in- 
terests, children's  families,  safety  lessons.  And  he 
has  an  opportunity  to  dramatize  stories  and  poems 
that  he  already  knows. 


PICTURE  READING 


For  this  little  learner,  "reading"  means  selecting 
pictures,  classifying  them  by  noticing  the  likenesses 
and  differences  in  them,  suggesting  titles  and  stories 
for  them,  and  interpreting  them  as  he  sees  them — 
especially  by  arranging  them  in  a  series  and  inter- 
preting them  as  a  story.  He  is  getting  "ready"  for 
reading.  And  it  will  be  fun! 


CLOSE  OF  DAY 


When  it  is  time  to  leave,  the  youngster  in  kindergar- 
ten enters  into  the  discussion  of  the  day's  satisfying 
experiences — with  the  teacher  and  with  the  children; 
he  helps  to  suggest  plans  for  the  next  day;  and  he 
says  good-bye  with  the  group — either  by  saying  a 
good-bye  verse  or  by  singing  a  song.  Then,  it's  good- 
bye to  the  children,  to  the  teacher — and  then  home! 
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The  child  in  kindergarten  is  not  merely  getting  ready 
for  school,  as  adults  often  assume.  Instead,  he  is  ex- 
periencing many  learnings  in  developing  "readiness" 
for  reading,  arithmetic,  and  writing.  Perhaps  a  brief 
review  of  his  activities  from  the  point  of  view  of  what 
he  is  learning  will  explain  the  situation. 

In  the  day's  beginning,  the  kindergarten 
child  learns  respect  for  the  flag  and  something  about 
its  care.  Also,  in  exchanging  greetings,  he  experiences 
group  membership,  recognition  of  personal  worth, 
and  courtesy.  During  enrollment-checking,  he  is  form- 
ing a  habit  of  promptness  and  responsibility;  and  he 
identifies  his  name  in  print.  In  the  health-cleanliness- 
safety  inspection,  he  learns  traffic  rules,  personal- 
cleanliness  standards,  and  simple  health  rules. 

During  the  day's  news,  he  learns  to  name  the 
days  and  months  and  to  identify  their  names  in  print; 
he  also  gains  ability  to  recognize  numbers  and  num- 
ber sequence  from  I  through  3 1 .  While  he  is  noting 
the  kind  of  day,  he  is  practicing  discrimination,  in- 
creasing his  vocabulary,  recognizing  typical  signs  of 
seasonal  changes,  and  learning  about  clothing,  shel- 
ter, food,  and  games  for  varying  weather  conditions. 
During  the  discussion  of  events  of  interest  both  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  the  group,  he  widens  his  experiences; 
and  he  has  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  imagination, 
courteous  attention,  respect  for  the  opinions  and 
contributions  of  others,  and  confidence  and  poise  in 
the  use  of  oral  language  and  expression  of  ideas. 

Planning  the  day's  work  teaches  the  child 

a  need  for  meaningful  plans;  the  purpose  of  quiet, 
orderly  work  habits;  the  care  and  use  of  materials. 

During  the  WOrk  period,  the  kindergarten 
pupil  follows  directions;  uses  initiative;  experiences 
a  need  for  self-control,  accepted  social  behavior, 
and  responsibility;  participates  in  harmonious  group 
action;  improves  his  muscular  co-ordination;  and  de- 
velops creative  thinking,  oral  expression,  and  imagi- 
nation. While  looking  at  pictures  and  books,  he  prac- 
tices left-to-right  eye  movement;  he  acquires  a 
growing  knowledge  that  pictures  convey  meaning;  he 
develops  his  memory  and  visual  perception  and 
acuity.  As  he  works,  the  teacher  observes  his  work 
habits,  helps  him  with  his  chosen  activities,  and  gives 
him  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  calendar,  clock,  alpha- 


betical index,  colors,  charts,  and  titles  on  materials, 
charts,  and  nature-study  exhibits.  As  a  result,  he  gains 
pride  in  his  workmanship  and  achievement;  he  makes 
progress  in  overcoming  his  individual  problem;  he  ex- 
tends his  number  vocabulary;  he  gains  additional 
number  and  time  concepts;  he  is  introduced  to  the 
alphabet;  and  he  learns  about  colors  and  the  meaning 
of  printed  signs.  And  in  the  cleaning-up  process,  he 
learns  obedience  to  signals;  he  follows  directions. 

During  the  evaluation  period,  the  child 

gains  facility  in  oral  expression,  appreciation  for 
others'  work,  responsibility  for  observing  work  stand- 
ards, awareness  that  others  can  "read"  his  work. 

As  a  result  of  the  nutrition  period, 

he  not  only  receives  food  when  he  needs  it;  but  he 
also  develops  eating  habits  and  table  manners. 

During  the  rest  period,  the  youngster  comes 
to  realize  the  need  for  periods  of  rest  and  relaxation; 
he  acquires  quiet  rest  habits;  and  he  develops  con- 
sideration for  others.  And  during  the  every-hour  re- 
cess, he  increases  his  vocabulary  and  learns  obedi- 
ence to  signals,  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  game, 
fair  play,  muscular  co-ordination,  care  and  cleanliness. 

During  music  and  rhythm,  he  recognizes 

the  names  of  songs;  he  practices  left-to-right  eye 
movement;  he  experiences  pleasure  in  music;  he  de- 
velops auditory  acuity  and  discriminative  listening; 
he  becomes  familiar  with  fundamental  rhythm  pat- 
terns; he  interprets  music  through  bodily  expression. 

In  story  telling  and  dramatization,  he  is 

developing  social  behavior,  imagination,  and  vocabu- 
lary. He  sees  the  need  for  accurate  information;  he 
can  tell  what  comes  next;  he  learns  story  sequence; 
he  experiences  creative  expression;  he  recognizes 
rhymes  and  rhyming  words;  and  he  senses  that  read- 
ing brings  pleasure. 

In  picture  reading,  the  child  learns  that  pic- 
tures tell  stories,  that  there  is  a  logical  sequence  of 
story  building,  that  there  is  a  purpose  for  writing. 

At  the  Close  Of  the  day,  the  kindergarten 
pupil  has  the  experience  of  feeling  that  school  is  a 
worth-while,  pleasant  experience. 
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THE  YOUNG  CHILD  BUILD: 


Most  young  San  Franciscans  of  beginning-school  age 
are  attending  the  primary  grades  of  the  public 
schools.  In  fact,  7,000  of  them  entered  the  first  grade 
during  the  term  1945-1946.  Although  their  needs  are 
essentially  common  needs  at  this  age,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  present  an  hour-by-hour  ac- 
count of  the  pupil's  activities  as  he  progresses 
through  school,  for  they  vary  with  his  needs.  How- 
ever, the  general  daily  program  presented  here  is 
provided  for  the  primary-grader  in  an  effort  to  help 
him  build  a  good  educational  background. 


8:50-9:30  A.M. 

OPENING  AND  PLANNING  THE  DAY 

The  primary  pupil's  day  opens  with  a  group  of  in- 
teresting activities,  including  honoring  the  flag,  par- 
ticipating in  opening  exercises  and  routine  matters, 
planning  the  day's  work,  and  preparing  the  news- 
paper. Its  news  coverage  ranging  from  Home — for 
the  first-grader — through  City — for  the  third- 
grader — the  newspaper  requires  selecting  news  and 
composing  sentences  to  be  written  for  copy. 

9:30-10:00  A.M. 
SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  beginner's  activities  during  this  period  vary 
from  day  to  day.  Some  days,  he  devotes  all  of  his 
time  to  academic  pursuits — listening  to  the  teach- 
er's presentation  of  content  as  she  reads  from  se- 
lected books;  studying  maps;  making  reports.  Other 
days,  he  may  spend  his  time  in  manual  activities  or 
in  dramatization  or  in  the  use  of  visual  and  auditory 
aids.  Often,  he  participates  in  all  of  these  activities. 

10:00-10:20  A.M. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  RECESS 

During  physical  education,  the  first-to-third-grader 
plays  games  that  are  selected  both  by  the  teacher 
and  by  the  pupils — games  which  provide  maximum 
participation  by  all  of  the  children.  Also,  he  takes 
part  in  folk  dancing  or  other  rhythmic  activities.  And 
during  recess,  he  is  under  the  teacher's  supervision 
while  he  is  playing  and  while  he  is  taking  care  of  his 
personal  needs. 
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10:20-11:00  A.M. 
ARITHMETIC 

For  the  primary  pupil,  arithmetic  is  a  matter  of  using 
numbers  concretely  and  objectively  with  the  intro- 
duction of  each  new  phase  of  any  operation;  read- 
ing simple  stories  or  selections  involving  arithmetic; 
practicing  number  facts  through  seeing,  hearing, 
saying,  and  writing  them  in  a  variety  of  applications; 
and  applying  memorized  number  combinations  in 
simple  computation  and  problems. 

11:10-12:00  NOON 
READING 

Having  completed  a  program  of  reading  readiness 
in  kindergarten,  the  primary-grader  is  ready  for 
reading.  And  we  find  him  during  the  forty-five  min- 
utes before  luncheon,  along  with  his  fellow  pupils, 
busily  reading — reading  under  the  direction  and  su- 
pervision of  the  teacher,  reading  silently  and  inde- 
pendently, or  doing  assigned  "seat  work"  or  work- 
book lessons. 

1:00-1:20  P.M. 
LANGUAGE 

Following  luncheon,  the  primary  pupil  is  engaged  in 
the  activities  of  his  language  work.  He  tells  and 
writes  experiences;  he  talks  about  his  art  expression; 
he  dramatizes;  he  composes  stories  with  the  other 
children;  he  learns  simple  language  rules  and  ele- 
ments; and  he  practices  correct  usage — both  in  oral 
and  in  written  form.  Soon,  he  has  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties— conversation,   dictation,   copying,   composing. 

1:20-1:40  P.M. 

SPELLING  and/or  WRITING 

For  the  first-grader,  writing  and  spelling  are  com- 
bined; but  for  other  primary  pupils,  they  are  alter- 
nated. Each  pupil  has  spelling  first  in  class  instruc- 
tion; then,  he  receives  individual  help  on  successive 
days.  For  writing,  the  pupil  may  be  in  the  group 
working  under  the  teacher's  direction  or  with  the 
group  at  the  board,  using  perception  cards;  or  he 
may  be  working  individually  at  the  library  table. 
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1:40-2:00  P.M. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  RECESS 

Just  as  he  took  part  in  games,  folk  dancing,  and 
rhythmic  activities  during  the  morning  physical- 
education  period  and  recess,  so  the  primary  gupil 
has  another  opportunity  for  this  group  participation 
in  the  afternoon.  Perhaps  the  teacher  leads  the 
group;  maybe  one  of  the  pupils  becomes  the  leader. 
But  the  teacher  is  there  whenever  her  help  is  needed 
— in  physical-education  or  recess  activities. 

2:00-2:20  P.M. 
USIC 

Every  child's  musical  experiences  are  carefully 
planned  throughout  his  school  years.  During  the  pri- 
mary grades,  the  pupil  takes  part  as  a  member  of  the 
group — whether  the  activity  is  singing  or  rhythmic 
activities.  Perhaps  he  is  participating  in  the  playing 
of  simple  wind  and  percussion  instruments;  perhaps 
he  is  singing.  Whatever  the  activity,  we  can  be  sure 
that  the  experience  is  a  happy  one. 

2:20-2:30  P.M. 

AUDIENCE  READING  AND  CLOSING 

At  the  end  of  his  day,  the  primary-grade  child  has 
an  opportunity  to  perform  or  to  be  part  of  the  inter- 
ested audience  for  the  oral  reading  of  prepared  se- 
lections. And  for  closing  exercises,  he  reads  a  poem 
or  story,  sings  a  song,  exchanges  comments  on  the 
day's  accomplishments,  and  takes  part  in  the  furling 
of  the  flag.  Thus,  his  school  day  has  been  completed 
by  2:30 — a  full  and  satisfying  experience. 


The  day's  program  which  has  been  outlined  is  flexible 
in  that  it  is  not  necessarily  followed  in  the  exact  se- 
quence given,  depending  upon  the  child's  needs.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  program  exceeds  the 
requirements  of  the  State  Code — 10303,  which  re- 
quires that  "A  minimum  of  fifty  per  cent  of  each 
school  week  must  be  devoted  to  reading,  writing, 
language  study,  spelling,  arithmetic  and  civics  in 
grades  one  to  six,  inclusive  . . ." 

And  the  reader  will  also  want  to  review  the  day's 
activities  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  relation  to 
the  learnings  which  take  place  in  the  child  as  he  goes 
through  his  day's  program — as  he  merges  from  the 


kindergartener  into  first-grader!  True,  he  is  not 
much  older,  but  his  bodily  controls,  his  speech,  his 
concepts  are  more  definite.  He  has  completed  his 
readiness  program;  teachers  have  taken  advantage 
of  his  love  of  play  and  building  things  tc  prepare  him 
for  his  first-grade  program.  And  he  has  more  needs 
in  common  with  the  other  children  than  he  has  differ- 
ences. All  are  ready  to  learn;  all  want  to  learn. 
Through  purposeful  activities,  they  learn  basic  skills 
of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  expe- 
riencing the  thrill  of  success  as  they  apply  these  skills 
in  art,  in  music,  in  drama,  in  crafts,  and  in  other  ac- 
tivities. For  them,  education  and  guidance  are  one; 
and  learning  is  a  happy  experience! 
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Opening  and  planning  the  day  for  the 

primary  pupil  involves  a  group  of  activities  planned 
as  a  vital  and  pleasant  day's  beginning — including 
honoring  the  flag,  routine  matters,  opening  exercises, 
planning,  and  "newspaper."  Honoring  the  flag 
means  pledging  allegiance  and  saluting  the  flag, 
during  which  the  beginner  learns  care  and  respect 
for  the  flag,  a  beginning  concept  of  patriotism,  and 
memorization  of  the  words  of  the  pledge — when  he 
is  in  the  third  grade.  Opening  exercises  may  include 
greetings,  a  song,  a  poem,  comments  on  seasonal 
changes,  picture-discussion,  or  a  discussion  of  the 
display  of  nature  specimens.  Routine  matters  are 
concerned  with  health  inspection,  attendance  and 
nurse's  reports,  comments  on  special  days  and  weeks, 
checking  supplies,  planning  the  day's  work.  Health- 
ful-living activities  may  include  a  brief  discussion  or 
check-up  on  the  habits  of  eating,  sleeping,  or  clean- 
liness. Many  opportunities  are  afforded  for  discuss- 
ing the  various  phases  of  morals  and  manners — with 
the  teacher  guiding  the  children  in  the  understand- 
ing of  standards  and  in  the  practice  of  accepted  be- 
havior. Preparing  the  day's  newspaper  requires  the 
exchange  of  thoughts  based  upon  observation 
among  the  children,  the  selection  of  good  material 
to  be  composed  into  sentences  that  are  to  be  written 
as  copy,  and  the  reading  of  the  completed  news. 
During  this  newspaper  work,  there  is  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  child  to  acquire,  understand,  and  use 
new  vocabulary;  for  co-operative  composition;  for 
oral  language  and  silent  and  oral  reading;  for  judg- 
ing and  selecting  suggestions. 

In  SOCial  Studies,  the  child  learns  about  health, 
safety,  nature  study,  civics,  geography,  and  history 
— as  they  relate  to  the  home  in  the  case  of  the  first- 
grader  and  as  they  relate  to  San  Francisco  and  the 
Bay  Cities  for  the  third-grader.  Vocabulary  develop- 
ment; use  of  the  picture  dictionary,  visual  aids,  and 
supplementary  books;  beginning  study  of  maps;  ex- 
tended use  of  specific  reading  skills;  and  manual  ac- 
tivities— all  are  component  parts  of  the  total  pro- 
gram in  the  primary  grades. 

In  physical  education,  the  primary  pupil 
learns  fair  play,  a  variety  of  games,  and  experience 
in  co-operating,  respecting  the  rights  of  others,  re- 
sponding to  signals,  and  accepting  the  winning  or 
losing  of  a  game.  During  recess,  he  not  only  develops 
self-direction,  but  he  also  responds  to  the  teacher's 
supervision  and  the  will  of  the  group. 


In  arithmetic,  the  range  of  content  from  the 
first  through  the  third  grade  includes  establishing 
numerical  vocabulary  and  concepts  and  using  num- 
bers without  memorization,  as  well  as  the  memoriza- 
tion and  application  of  all  addition  and  subtraction 
combinations.  During  this  work,  the  pupil  is  gaining 
an  awareness  of  some  of  the  uses  of  number;  acquir- 
ing number  vocabulary  and  concept;  and  using  num- 
bers concretely  and  objectively. 

In  reading,  the  beginner  is  given  both  oral  and 
silent  reading,  including  drill  in  reading  and  reading 
for  pleasure.  His  reading  techniques  include  the  use 
of  pictures  and  context  clues,  sight  words  and 
phrases,  phonics,  and  all  recognized  modern  meth- 
ods. His  books  range  from  reading-readiness  books 
when  he  is  a  Junior  I -A  to  pre-primers  in  I -A  and 
then  to  Third  Readers  when  he  is  in  the  third  grade. 
In  addition  to  the  state  textbook,  he  has  charts,  sup- 
plementary materials,  library  books,  and  workbooks 
— all  of  which  help  him  to  master  the  reading  sym- 
bols and  to  acquire  reading  skill. 

In  language,  the  beginner's  work  emphasizes  ex- 
pression while  he  is  in  the  lower  grades  and  expands 
to  include  technical  language,  punctuation,  and 
written  expression  in  simple  paragraphs  when  he  is 
in  the  third  grade.  His  well-balanced  program  in- 
cludes original  sentences  and  compositions  planned 
co-operatively  by  the  group.  And  there  is  variety  in 
his  oral  and  written  expressions-conversation,  origi- 
nal stories,  reproduction  of  stories  or  ideas,  dicta- 
tion, social  letters,  and  limited  purposeful  copying. 

In  spelling,  the  first-grader  is  not  given  formal 
spelling.  When  he  reaches  the  high-first  grade,  he 
has  simple  words  in  connection  with  his  writing  needs. 
In  the  second  and  third  grades,  he  has  memorization 
of  spelling  words,  the  words  varying  with  the  state 
text  in  use.  In  writing,  the  first-grader  has  board 
writing,  changing  to  paper  writing  when  he  is  ready 
for  it.  The  transition  from  manuscript  to  cursive  writ- 
ing in  pencil  is  made  in  the  high-second  grade.  And 
the  pupil  begins  using  the  pen  when  he  is  ready  for 
it,  usually  in  the  high-third  grade. 

In  music  and  in  the  closing  exercises,  the 

primary-grade  pupil  is  experiencing  group  participa- 
tion, both  as  a  performer  and  as  a  member  of  an 
interested  audience.  Thus,  throughout  his  program, 
he  builds  the  foundation  for  his  future  education. 
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THE  GROWING  CHILD  LEARNS  MAN1 


Activities  of  the  elementary-school  pupil  vary  from 
day  to  day.  However,  the  basic  activities  for  grades 
four,  five,  and  six  are  presented  here — with  the  re- 
minder that  the  daily  program  is  intended  to  be 
flexible,  no  requirement  being  made  that  this  exact 
sequence  be  followed.  It  is  a  program  of  basic  activi- 
ties from  which  the  pupil  experiences  broad  learnings 
in  the  elementary  school.  As  he  grows  in  body  and  in 
mind,  so  his  program  develops  into  a  study  of  social 
studies,  oral  and  written  language,  physical  educa- 
tion, arithmetic,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  music,  art, 
health,  and  science — together  with  those  experiences 
which  help  him,  as  a  growing  child,  to  broaden  his 
learnings.  This  program  exceeds  the  requirements  of 
the  State  Code — 10303:  "A  minimum  of  fifty  per 
cent  of  each  school  week  must  be  devoted  to  read- 
ing, writing,  language  study,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and 
civics  in  grades  one  to  six,  inclusive  . . ." 


8:50-9:30  A.M. 
OPENING  SCHOOL 

Honoring  the  flag,  exchanging  greetings,  perform- 
ing routine  procedures,  planning  the  day's  program, 
and  preparing  the  co-operative  newspaper — these 
activities  open  school  for  the  elementary-school  pu- 
pil. For  the  newspaper,  he  selects  worth-while  news 
items,  reports  observations,  reads  newspaper  or 
short  magazine  articles,  uses  new  words,  keeps  a  rec- 
ord of  "People  and  Places  in  the  News,"  uses  maps, 
listens  to  radio  programs,  takes  notes,  summarizes 
news  events,  selects  headlines,  and  compares  news 
accounts  of  the  same  event. 

9:30-10:10  A.M. 
SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Here,  the  pupil  listens  to  the  teacher's  presentation; 
uses  audio-visual  aids;  reads  in  textbooks,  selected 
books,  encyclopedias,  and  other  reference  materials 
— under  direction  and  supervision;  studies  various 
ways  of  living;  works  with  related  materials  in  litera- 
ture, art,  and  music;  records  important  things  to  be 
remembered;  presents  reports;  and  helps  plan  as- 
sembly programs  stressing  citizenship  or  related  to 
school  activities  and  lessons.  Or,  he  may  attend  an 
assembly  program  that  is  planned  for  a  special  day 
or  event  or  lesson. 

10:10-10:30  A.M. 
LANGUAGE 

In  oral  language,  the  elementary  pupil  discusses,  con- 
verses, reports,  announces,  and  reviews  as  he  par- 
ticipates in  socialized  recitations,  committee  reports, 
assembly  and  radio  programs,  and  meetings.  In  writ- 
ten language,  he  records,  writes,  takes  notes,  and 
outlines  through  directions,  explanations,  announce- 
ments, notices,  invitations,  letters,  applications,  ex- 
periences, news  reports,  co-operative  stories.  He 
keeps  a  word  list;  expresses  his  thoughts  in  stories, 
poems,  and  plays;  uses  the  dictionary;  and  does 
language-usage  drills. 
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HINGS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


11:00-11:40  A.M. 
ARITHMETIC 

After  recess  and  physical  education  (10:30-11:00), 
this  child,  as  a  member  of  a  group,  listens  to  the 
teacher's  presentation,  explanation,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  new  work;  he  practices  with  the  group  at  the 
board  or  at  their  seats — under  supervision;  or  he 
corrects  his  work — with  the  teacher.  Alone,  he  prac- 
tices, with  the  aid  of  answers,  new  work  recently  pre- 
sented through  supervised  practice;  he  works  inde- 
pendently, without  answers,  on  work  which  he  thor- 
oughly understands;  or  he  keeps  a  record  of  his 
arithmetical  experiences. 

11:40-12:00  NOON 
SPELLING 

For  the  intermediate  pupil,  spelling  includes  diction- 
ary use,  language,  and  writing — with  emphasis  on 
spelling,  pronunciation,  meaning,  syllabication,  pho- 
netic elements,  and  roots.  His  activities  include  learn- 
ing the  words  in  the  speller  and  in  subject-matter 
content  through  prescribed  methods;  using  the  words 
correctly  in  selected  exercises,  in  dictation,  in  origi- 
nal sentences;  taking  tests — both  in  columns  and  in 
dictated  sentences;  checking  written  expression  for 
correct  spelling;  and  using  the  dictionary. 


1:00-1:50  P.M. 
READING 

Following  the  noon  intermission  (12:00-12:55),  the 
pupil  learns  and  practices  oral  and  silent  reading 
skills  through  work-type  reading  primarily  for  com- 
prehension (factual  information,  reproduction  of 
ideas,  interpretation)  and  for  the  development  of 
appreciation  (literary  and  recreational  reading).  He 
uses  library  books;  reads  orally  material  previously 
read  silently;  does  oral  "sight  reading"  of  easy  ma- 
terial; prepares  audience  reading;  dramatizes — with 
or  without  books;  and  reads  or  listens  to  poetry. 

1:50-2:05  P.M. 
WRITING 

Each  pupil  works  as  a  member  of  a  group — working 
at  the  seats  or  at  the  board  with  the  teacher  as  she 
demonstrates,  explains,  and  supervises  practice;  or 
he  works  independently  at  the  board — with  alphabet 
perception  cards;  or  he  is  excused  from  writing  drill 
in  order  to  do  other  assigned  work,  such  as  working 
independently  on  writing  related  to  classroom  activi- 
ties. Regardless  of  his  writing  activity,  he  is  con- 
cerned with  the  healthful  position  of  his  body  and 
the  correct  position  of  his  hand,  paper,  and  pen. 
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2:15-3:00  P.M. 
MUSIC 


After  a  ten-minute  recess,  the  children  engage  in  one 
of  the  activities  scheduled  for  this  period  of  the  day 
— namely,  music,  art,  written  expression,  audience 
reading,  and  health  and  science.  During  the  three 
twenty-minute  periods  devoted  to  music  during  the 
week,  each  child  engages  in  singing,  in  music  read- 
ing, or  in  listening  to  good  music- — as  a  member  of  a 
group.  Thus,  he  has  frequent  opportunities  for  musi- 
cal experience  with  other  children. 


ART 


Or,  if  this  is  the  day  for  the  art  activities  scheduled 
for  one  forty-minute  period  and  for  one  twenty- 
minute  period  each  week,  the  pupil's  activities  will 
include:  planning  and  going  on  excursions  to  mu- 
seums, parks,  and  beaches  for  observation,  sketching, 
and  discussing  pictures  by  recognized  artists;  ex- 
pressing in  colored  chalk,  water  color,  calcimine,  or 
clay  the  observations,  thoughts,  and  experiences  of 
the  class  or  of  individuals. 

HEALTH  AND  SCIENCE 

Perhaps  today  is  the  day  for  health  and  science,  for 
there  is  one  twenty-five  minute  period  for  this  activi- 
ty each  weeV.  During  this  period,  the  activities  of  the 
group  are  similar  to  those  in  the  social-studies  period; 
but  they  are  amplified  to  include  simple  experiments 
and  the  use  of  visual  materials.  For  the  pupil  of  ele- 
mentary-school age,  the  study  of  science  includes 
plant  and  animal  life,  climate,  water,  earth,  and  sim- 
ple machines — all  geared  to  his  comprehension. 

3:00-3:10  P.M. 
CLOSING  EXERCISES 

After  his  activities  in  music,  art,  written  expression, 
audience  reading,  or  health  and  science,  the  elemen- 
tary-school pupil  has  an  opportunity  at  the  end  of 
his  day  to  comment  on  the  day's  accomplishments;  to 
anticipate  the  next  day's  work;  and  to  receive  as- 
signments for  it — as  he  prepares  for  dismissal,  for 
the  furling  of  the  flag,  and  for  home.  For  this  growing 
child,  a  day  in  elementary  school  is  one  of  varied  ex- 
periences planned  to  broaden  his  learnings. 


In  opening  school,  the  elementary-school  pupil 
learns  the  importance  of  establishing  pleasant  re- 
lationships for  the  day.  His  daily-routine  procedures 
teach  him  the  value  of  promptness;  the  need  for  con- 
trol of  personal  conduct,  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  observance  of  health  and  safety  rules  and 
standards,  and  conservation  of  materials,  time,  and 
effort;  a  knowledge  of  accepted  rules  and  conduct; 
and  a  realization  that  failure  to  observe  rules  means 
forfeit  of  privileges.  Planning  the  day's  program 
helps  him  to  realize  the  worth  of  planning  as  a  guide 
to  satisfactory  achievement  and  improved  work  and 
study  habits.  Preparing  the  newspaper  with  the  other 
children  arouses  his  interest  in  current  happenings; 
increases  his  vocabulary  and  reading  skills;  and  gives 
him  an  understanding  and  recognition  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  people,  adjustments  in  a  changing 
world,  and  contributions  of  leaders. 

In  Social  Studies,  the  child  learns  growing  con- 
cepts of  democracy  as  the  American  way  of  living; 
concepts,  skills,  and  use  of  factual  information  in 
geography,  history,  civics,  science,  health,  and  safe- 
ty. He  uses  reference  materials  extensively,  enlarges 
his  vocabulary,  and  learns  to  interpret  special  ma- 
terials. He  studies  San  Francisco  and  California  in 
the  fourth  grade,  the  United  States  in  the  fifth,  and 
the  world  in  the  sixth — all  of  which  requires  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  reading  skills.  And  assembly 
programs  offer  him  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
co-operative  planning  and  to  exercise  oral-reading 
and  language  skills. 

In  language,  he  acquires  new  ideas,  increased 
vocabulary,  and  skill  in  securing  and  relating  accu- 
rate information.  In  his  oral  work,  he  has  experience 
in  developing  poise,  a  pleasing  voice,  good  sen- 
tences, correct  pronunciation,  clear  enunciation, 
courteous  expressions,  and  correct  language.  His 
composition  work  includes  copying  (for  a  purpose), 
dictation,  reproduction  of  ideas,  and  expression  of 
original  ideas  in  description,  narration,  and  exposi- 
tion— using  simple  sentences  in  one  paragraph  in  the 
fourth  grade  and  progressing  to  compound  and  com- 
plex sentences  in  three  or  more  paragraphs  in  the 
sixth.  His  letter  writing  ranges  from  simple  notes 
to  social  and  business  letters.  He  is  introduced  to 
punctuation,  capitalization,  plurals,  sentence  and 
paragraph  structure,  and  beginning  grammar,  em- 
phasizing parts  of  the  sentence  and  parts  of  speech. 


Ifl  arithmetic,  the  range  extends  from  addition 
and  subtraction  of  whole  numbers  in  the  fourth  grade 
through  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  in 
the  sixth — including  computation,  problem  solving, 
arithmetic  vocabulary.  And  the  informational  read- 
ing requires  an  understanding  of  quantitative  rela- 
tions and  of  arithmetical  vocabulary  and  skills. 

Ill  Spelling,  the  scope  of  work  ranges  from  simple 
words  for  the  fourth-grader  to  polysyllabic  words  for 
the  sixth-grader;  and  speaking,  writing,  and  reading 
vocabularies  are  increased  through  practice. 

In  reading,  there  is  growth  from  the  fourth  to  the 
sixth  grade  in  the  pupil's  span  of  concentration  as 
the  sentence,  the  paragraph,  the  article,  or  the  book 
increases  in  complexity.  There  is  growth  in  his  power 
to  use  context  clues  and  phonetic  elements  as  aids  in 
understanding  and  pronouncing  new  words,  resulting 
in  vocabulary  growth.  There  is  increased  interest  in 
the  use  of  unusual  and  picturesque  words;  greater 
control,  rhythm,  and  precision  in  eye  movement — 
with  increasing  eye  span  and  greater  speed;  more 
skill  in  using  the  dictionary  and  reference  books; 
greater  comprehension — from  grasping  the  central 
thought  to  locating  specific  information,  compre- 
hending details,  organizing  materials,  evaluating,  in- 
terpreting, summarizing.  And  there  is  growth  in  ap- 
preciation— the  simple  enjoyment  of  narrative  of  the 
imaginative,  humorous,  or  fairy  type  or  of  a  short 
poem;  an  awareness  of  the  purpose  and  desirability 
of  developing  a  literary  background;  a  recognition 
of  the  possibility  of  broadening  concepts  through 
reading;  and  a  realization  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  vicarious  experience  through  reading. 

In  Writing,  the  pupil's  work  is  diagnosed;  and  re- 
medial work  is  directed  toward  correcting  his  defects 
in  letter  formation,  alignment,  slant,  spacing,  and 
quality  of  line.  He  is  encouraged  to  "carry  over" 
from  the  writing  practice  period  to  the  application 
of  writing  in  all  forms  of  written  work. 

In  music,  art,  written  expression, audi- 
ence reading,  and  health  and  science, 

the  elementary-school  pupil  is  given  experience  in 
activities  which  broaden  his  learnings.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing the  Closing  exercises  each  day,  he  has  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  in  the  accomplishment  of 
goalsT-hat  are  worth-while. 
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THE  CHILD  BECOME! 


Many  pupils  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades 
attend  one  of  the  eleven  junior  high  schools  in  San 
Francisco.  As  a  member  of  the  Low  7,  8,  or  9  or  of 
the  High  7,  8,  or  9,  the  junior-high-school  pupil's 
daily  program  conforms  to  the  master  plan  pictured 
here  except  that  his  periods  may  be  arranged  in  dif- 
ferent order  from  those  listed. 

BEFORE  SCHOOL 
SUPERVISED  PLAY 

Before  school,  junior-high-school  pupils  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  play  on  the  school  grounds  under 
supervision.  In  some  neighborhoods,  children  come 
early  for  this  privilege;  in  others,  parents  prefer  to 
keep  them  at  home  until  school  opens.  At  this  time, 
there  are  sports  in  season,  intramural  sports,  and 
teams  of  boys  and  girls  playing  such  games  as  volley 
ball,  soft  ball,  and  baseball.  And  traffic  officers  are 
busy  both  inside  and  outside  the  building. 
• 

REGISTRY  PERIOD 
HOME  ROOM 

For  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  day,  the  junior-high- 
school  pupil  goes  to  his  home  room.  Here,  he  partici- 
pates in  the  routine-business  activities  of  the  day  so 
that  classes  may  proceed  without  undue  interruption 
later.  Attendance  is  checked;  bulletin  announce- 
ments are  read;  student-government  business  and 
for-the-good-of-the-cause  discussions  are  conducted 
through  parliamentary-law  procedure.  And  the 
home-room  affords  opportunity  for  counseling. 

PERIOD  ONE 
ENGLISH 

English  is  required  throughout  the  three  years  of  the 
junior  high  school.  During  this  time,  the  pupil's  work 
is  concentrated  upon  developing  reading  skills  and 
gradually  widening  his  reading  interests — with  spe- 
cial emphasis,  for  example,  in  the  Low  9  on  short 
stories,  poetry,  and  one-act  plays.  Also,  his  work 
stresses  drill,  practice,  and  mastery  as  he  strives  to 
develop  spelling  sense;  works  on  word  study,  on  sen- 
tences, on  correct  usage  and  expression. 
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\N  ADOLESCENT  IN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
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PERIOD  TWO 
ARITHMETIC 

For  the  seventh-  and  eighth-grader,  arithmetic  is  re- 
quired, beginning  with  a  review  of  fundamentals  in 
the  Low  7  and  proceeding  in  the  High  7  to  percent- 
age, graphs,  simple  interest,  measurement,  radius, 
and  tables.  In  the  High  8,  there  is  practice  in  solving 
problems  in  ratio  and  proportion,  simple  and  com- 
pound interest,  and  installment  buying.  In  the  Low 
and  High  9,  the  pupil  must  take  mathematics — with 
a  choice  of  several  mathematics  courses. 


PERIOD  THREE 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

During  his  three  years,  the  junior-high-school  pupil 
studies  current  events  and  social  studies — with  a  spe- 
cial emphasis  in  each  grade.  For  instance,  in  the  Low 
7,  he  studies  his  school,  his  city,  and  his  state;  in  the 
High  7,  his  country;  in  the  High  8,  the  United  States 
in  the  world  today;  and  in  the  Low  9,  the  Air  Age. 
And  all  of  this  time,  he  is  gaining  skills  in  using  the 
library  and  reference  materials,  in  reading  maps,  and 
in  constructing  graphs  and  charts. 


PERIOD  FOUR 
LUNCH 

During  the  lunch  period,  a  well-balanced  meal  is 
made  available  to  the  pupil  at  cost  in  the  school  cafe- 
teria, consisting  of  meat,  vegetable,  milk,  bread, 
butter,  and  dessert.  Then,  he  is  encouraged  to  take 
part  in  the  activities  on  the  playgrounds,  such  as 
home-room  contests,  intramural  sports,  seasonal 
sports,  and  informal  games — under  supervision.  In 
rainy  weather,  he  stays  indoors  for  other  activities, 
such  as  visual  aids. 
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PERIOD  FIVE 
HEALTH  EDUCATION 

In  physical  education,  required  of  every  junior-high- 
school  pupil,  health  education  is  stressed.  As  an  ex- 
ample, Low  7  girls  have  the  simple  fundamentals  of 
dancing,  rhythms,  marching,  tumbling,  gymnastics, 
relays,  and  games.  Low  7  boys  have  the  fundamental 
principles  of  games  and  group  sports — developing 
muscular  co-ordination.  And  for  both  boys  and  girls, 
good-posture,  rules  of  good  health,  and  good  sports- 
manship and  citizenship  are  emphasized. 

PERIOD  SIX 
DIRECTED  ELECTIVE 

One  period  each  day  is  devoted  to  what  is  known  in 
the  Low  7  and  the  High  7  as  pre-vocational  work — 
shop  work  for  the  boys  and  home  economics  for  the 
girls.  In  the  Low  8  and  High  8,  science  is  required 
this  period;  and  in  the  Low  and  High  9,  the  pupil 
takes  an  elective.  To  illustrate,  Low  7  girls  would  take 
sewing;  Low  7  boys,  woodwork;  High  7  girls,  cooking; 
High  7  boys,  sheet  metal.  Low  and  High  8  science 
offers  opportunity  to  explore  scientific  fields. 

• 

PERIOD  SEVEN 
DIRECTED  ELECTIVE 

During  the  last  period  of  the  day,  the  Low  7  pupil 
takes  music  (vocal,  wood  winds,  strings,  brass)  or  art 
(creative  or  mechanical  drawing).  In  the  High  7, 
there  is  music  or  art  or  pre-vocational  work.  In  the 
Low  8,  High  8,  Low  9,  and  High  9,  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  directed  electives,  selected  according  to 
the  abilities  and  aptitudes  as  pre-determined  in  the 
lower  grades  in  the  fields  of  typing,  foreign  lan- 
guages, art,  clothing,  library,  and  shop  work. 

• 

AFTER  SCHOOL 
SUPERVISED  PLAY 

Opportunities  for  after-school  supervised  play  are 
provided  in  the  junior  high  school  for  those  who  need 
not  go  home  immediately  for  after-school  jobs,  music 
lessons,  or  home  responsibilities.  Boys  interested  in 
interscholastic  sports  work  out  practically  every  day 
after  school;  and  some  days,  there  is  organized  play. 
In  many  schools,  there  is  a  recreational  program  at 
night  which  utilizes  the  facilities  and  the  instructors 
of  the  school. 
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As  indicated  in  the  typical  day  of  the  junior-high- 
school  pupil,  two-thirds  of  his  daily  program  is  de- 
voted to  continuing  his  training  in  the  "3  R's"  and 
other  fundamental  subjects  of  the  elementary  school. 
This  necessary  building  on  the  elementary-school 
foundation,  afforded  by  the  master  plan  for  junior 
high  schools,  is  in  accordance  with  the  philosophy  of 
our  democratic  society — namely,  the  responsibility 
of  society  to  promote  and  to  serve  the  welfare  of  its 
individual  citizens  through  the  meeting  of  common 
needs.  For  example,  in  social  studies,  the  pupil  comes 
to  know  in  an  elementary  way  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  problems  which  he  must  face  outside 
school.  In  health  education,  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
correct  physical  defects  and  to  build  habits  of  clean 
and  healthy  living.  And  the  basic  skills  of  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  language  form  a  basic  life- 
long need  that  he  will  experience. 

During  the  remaining  one-third  of  his  day,  the  junior- 
high-school  pupil  is  given  a  chance  to  discover  his 
greatest  talents  and  abilities  leading  to  probable 
success  in  adult  life.  By  letting  him  explore  through 
training  in  such  fields  as  shop,  art,  homemaking, 
music,  science,  foreign  languages,  and  junior  com- 
mercial work,  the  school  attempts  to  acquaint  both 
the  pupil  and  his  parents  with  his  aptitudes,  skills, 
and  interests  as  they  are  developing. 

In  addition  to  continuing  instruction  in  the  fundamen- 
tals and  helping  the  pupil  to  determine  and  develop 
vocational  aptitudes,  junior-high-school  work  also 
helps  to  bridge  the  gap  between  elementary  school 
and  high  school  for  these  pupils,  who  are  usually  be- 
tween the  ages  of  I  I  and  15  years.  In  fact,  perhaps 
the  greatest  contribution  made  by  the  junior  high 
school  is  that  of  enabling  boys  and  girls  with  the  same 
needs  and  problems  at  the  most  trying  physical  and 
psychological  time  of  their  life  to  meet  the  biological, 
psychological,  social,  and  moral  needs  of  young  peo- 
ple in  their  teens.  Neither  small  children  nor  young 
adults,  these  pupils  have  little  in  common  socially 
with  either  elementary-school  or  senior-high-school 
pupils.  But  the  junior  high  school  gives  them  a  suit- 
able atmosphere  in  which  to  work  and  develop  to- 
gether homogeneously;  it  serves  as  a  stepping-stone 
for  the  child  in  early  adolescence. 

Organized  to  handle  the  problems  that  are  peculiar 
to  the  adolescent,  junior  high  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished to  serve  the  following  purposes,  as  outlined 
in  The  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  (March,  1945):  (I)  to 


shorten  the  secondary-school  period  so  that  brighter 
pupils  may  begin  their  college  work  at  an  earlier  age; 
(2)  to  reduce  the  amount  of  elimination  and  over- 
ageness;  (3)  to  provide  for  the  earlier  introduction  of 
certain  subjects,  such  as  science,  foreign  languages, 
and  practical  arts;  (4)  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
elementary  school  and  high  school;  (5)  to  provide  an 
atmosphere  for  introducing  educational  activities 
suited  to  the  adolescent;  (6)  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creasing differences  in  needs  and  interests  of  pupils 
in  this  period  of  their  development;  (7)  to  provide  an 
opportunity  "to  explore  by  means  of  material  in 
itself  worth  while  the  interests,  aptitudes,  and  capac- 
ities of  pupils";  (8)  to  develop  effective  individual, 
educational,  and  vocational  guidance. 

To  achieve  these  purposes,  the  junior  high  school 
must  necessarily  be  well-organized  to  offer  a  special- 
ly adapted  program  of  studies,  an  active  intramural 
sports  program,  a  comprehensive  student-managed 
activity  program,  adequate  counseling,  and  teachers 
interested  in  and  trained  in  the  problems  of  the  ado- 
lescent. There  must  be  provision  for  continuing  fun- 
damental academic  work  and  for  offering  exploration 
in  various  fields.  Selection  of  directed  electives  must 
result  from  the  teacher's  recommendation,  the  pu- 
pil's choice,  the  counselor's  guidance,  and  the  par- 
ents' approval.  And  during  this  period  of  transition 
from  teacher-imposed  to  self-imposed  control,  the 
classroom  teacher  must  play  an  important  role  in 
counseling  because  of  his  close  relationship  with  the 
pupils.  In  addition,  provision  must  be  made  for  coun- 
seling services  to  handle  class  matters  and  to  help 
individual  pupils  with  their  personal,  vocational,  and 
educational  problems. 

As  evidence  of  the  fact  that  junior  high  schools  in 
San  Francisco  have  made  these  provisions  and  are 
realizing  the  objectives  of  the  junior  high  school,  the 
reader  will  be  interested  in  the  returns  of  the  60,628 
questionnaires  sent  to  the  parents  of  children  in  the 
public  schools  in  1945.  Those  returned  by  parents  of 
junior-high-school  pupils  indicated  that  they  evalu- 
ated their  children's  progress  as  follows: 

Eicel-      Very 
lent       Good        Good        Fair        Poor 

Reading 17.5%  28.8%  34.2%  17.4%  1.9% 

Handwriting 9.1  21.1  35.2  28.7  4.8 

Spelling 14.3  25.5  32.1  23.0  5.1 

Use  of  language 9.4  24.5  40.5  23.0  2.6 

Composition 7.7  21.6  36.7  29.9  4.1 

American  History 8.0  23.0  38.8  27.2  3.0 

Geography 8.6  23.1  38.2  27.1  3.0 

Arithmetic 12.8  25.0  31.0  25.4  5.8 

Character,  traits,  manners 25.6  30.9  31.0  10.9  1.6 
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I 

PRESCRIBED 
COURSES 


THE  YOUTH  APPROACHES! 


Objectives  of  youth  in  the  senior  high  school  vary. 
Some  are  interested  merely  in  meeting  graduation 
requirements;  others  wish  to  prepare  for  entrance 
into  a  post-high-school  institution;  many  want  to  se- 
cure a  job  without  further  training  after  graduation. 
To  meet  the  needs  of  these  students,  the  high  school 
provides  many  opportunities  in  addition  to  those  for 
meeting  graduation  requirements.  However,  every 
high-school  student  must  fulfill  the  basic  require- 
ments for  graduation,  which  are  pictorialized  below 
in  terms  of  those  for  the  four-year  high  school. 


FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  GRADUATION 


(FROM  4-YEAR  HIGH  SCHOOL) 
TOTAL:  200  SEMESTER  HOURS 


MAJOR 


47.5^ 


5.0% 


7.5% 


15% 


20% 


15^ 


Science 
Social  Studies 

English 

Physical  Education 
or  R.O.T.C. 
f 


choice  of 


ELECTIVES 


37.5: 


choice  of 


Art 

Business  Education 

English 

Foreign  Languages 

and  Cultures 
Homemaking 
Industrial  Arts 
Mathematics 
Music 
Science 
Social  Studies 
Vocational   Education 


*ln  addition,  10  semester  hours  of  mathematics  are  required* 
unless  eighth-grade  performance  in  mathematic  skills  can  be 
demonstrated. 

FOR  UNIVERSITY  PREPARATION 

In  addition  to  meeting  these  requirements  for  grad- 
uation, students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  entrance 
into  a  university  must  fulfill  the  subject  requirements 
for  the  institution  which  they  wish  to  attend.  For  ex- 
ample, for  the  University  of  California,  these  are: 
history  (10  semester  hours),  English  (30),  mathemat- 
ics (20),  science  (10),  foreign  language  (20),  and  "F 
requirement"  (10-20),  consisting  of  advanced  mathe- 
matics or  foreign  language  or  chemistry  or  physics 
(10)  or  two  years  of  a  second  language  (20).  These, 
together  with  physical  education  or  R.OTC  (40),  make 
a  total  of  140-150  semester  hours.  Thus,  there  is  lit- 
tle opportunity  for  electives  for  the  college-prepara- 
tory students. 
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SADULTHOOD  IN  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 


FOR    BUSINESS    TRAINING 

Students  who  are  interested  in  preparing  for  office 
positions  in  the  field  of  business  not  only  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  graduation,  but  they  also  have  a 
commercial  major,  specializing  in  secretarial  prac- 
tice, in  general  business,  in  bookkeeping,  or  in  sales. 
In  the  secretarial  major,  for  instance,  there  are  basic 
courses  for  graduation  and  for  commercial  training, 
including  English,  business  English,  stenography, 
transcription,  typing,  office  practice,  physical  educa- 
tion or  ROTC,  science,  United  States  history,  civics, 
office  machines,  and  filing — with  recommended  elec- 
tives  in  mathematics,  bookkeeping,  sales,  and  buying. 
With  this  training,  some  students  go  to  work  imme- 
diately upon  graduation;  others  seek  additional 
training  after  high  school. 

FOR  INDUSTRIAL-ARTS  TRAINING 

And  for  students  who  are  interested  in  industrial 
arts,  there  are  majors  in  this  field.  As  a  result,  the 
work  of  students  who  specialize  in  industrial  arts  con- 
sists of  meeting  graduation  requirements  and  taking 
work  in  the  shops,  such  as  electricity  and  radio,  mill 
cabinet,  machine  shop,  or  auto  mechanics.  In  addi- 
tion, mathematics  and  mechanical  drawing  are  rec- 
ommended for  them.  But  industrial-arts  training  is 
not  intended  for  intensive  training  preparatory  for 
employment;  therefore,  students  who  wish  training 
for  immediate  employment  in  the  trades  after  gradu- 
ation may  transfer  to  the  trade  school  for  concen- 
trated trade  training  and  for  academic  instruction 
which  enables  them  to  complete  high-school-diploma 
requirements  at  the  same  time. 


There  are  other  opportunities  for  specializing  during 
high  school.  For  instance,  girls  may  major  in  home 
economics,  meeting  the  requirements  for  graduation 
and  taking  homemaking  or  clothing  or  fashion  de- 
sign. But  these  three  fields  of  interest  illustrate  the 
work  that  is  undertaken  in  the  senior  high  school  by 
students  with  different  occupational  goals. 
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In  senior  high  school 


Even  a  cursory  glance  at  these  subject  requirements 
in  high  school  assures  us  that  the  "3  R's"  form  the 
basis  of  the  high-school  program.  The  college-pre- 
paratory student  is  still  governed  by  the  entrance  re- 
quirements of  the  university  or  the  college  which  he 
plans  to  attend.  Even  the  subject  requirements  for 
graduation  have  changed  little  during  the  years.  One 
is  tempted  to  ask,  therefore:  "Wherein  does  the 
high-school  program  of  today  differ  from  that  of 
yesteryear?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  such  evidence  in 
San  Francisco  Public  Schools  as  the  fact  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  specific  subject  graduation  requirements 
which  meet  those  set  by  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  there  is  provision  for  a  general 
basic  educational  foundation  for  every  student,  suffi- 
cient flexibility  for  exploratory  work  toward  the  se- 
lection of  a  special-interest  field,  enriched  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  one  subject  or  a  group  of  closely 
related  subjects  far  enough  to  attain  reasonable  pro- 
ficiency of  specialization  within  the  field,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  continual  and  well-directed  study  of  Amer- 
ican institutions  and  ideals.  It  is  also  evident  in  a 
home-economics  curriculum,  for  example;  for  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cooking  and  sewing,  there  are  such  sub- 
jects as  buying,  home  problems,  nutrition,  clothing 
selection  and  wardrobe  planning,  child  care  and  de- 
velopment, millinery,  and  home  nursing.  And  it  is 
evident  in  the  variety  of  foreign  languages  offered. 

And  why  has  this  change  taken  place?  Because  there 
has  been  a  need  for  modifying  the  curriculum  pro- 
gram of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  nation  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  children  and  youth  in  public  schools. 
One  hundred  years  ago,  there  were  only  a  few  thou- 
sand students  in  the  high  schools  of  the  nation — with 
approximately  75  per  cent  of  them  preparing  for 
college  entrance.  At  that  time,  the  high-school  cur- 
riculum was  organized  according  to  the  college  pat- 
tern, resulting  in  a  curriculum  made  up  mainly  of 
mathematics,  ancient  languages,  and  classical  litera- 
ture. However,  by  1939,  the  enrollment  in  the  United 
States  high  schools  reached  approximately  seven  mil- 
lion students  as  a  result  of  social  and  economic  forces 
with  about  four-fifths  of  the  students  not  continuing 


their  education  after  high-school  graduation.  As  a 
result,  the  general  concern  for  the  scope  of  the  high- 
school  curriculum,  which  was  provoked  by  this  in- 
creased enrollment,  produced  the  democratization 
of  the  high  school.  Compulsory-education  laws,  shift- 
ing populations,  complex  society,  delayed  employ- 
ment— all  have  brought  more  students  into  the  high 
school.  And  with  this  increased  enrollment,  there  has 
been  an  inevitable  increase  in  individual  differences 
— a  greater  variation  in  abilities  and  interests  and 
background.  In  an  attempt  to  meet  these  individual 
differences,  many  schools  are  modifying  the  tradi- 
tional high-school  curriculum  in  order  to  enable  their 
programs  to  provide  for  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual student. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  finding  attempts  in  San 
Francisco  to  adapt  the  high-school  program  to  the 
needs  of  individual  students  without  abandoning  the 
"3  R's"  will  find  many  evidences  of  successful  adapta- 
tion. For  instance,  as  a  result  of  the  wide  offerings 
provided  in  the  junior  high  school  in  addition  to  con- 
tinuing the  basic  requirements,  the  pupil's  pattern  of 
work  is  more  clearly  defined  in  his  own  mind  when  he 
reaches  senior  high  school.  His  junior-high-school 
work  has  been  sufficiently  focused  upon  latent  inter- 
ests, aptitudes,  interests,  and  abilities  that  he  is  bet- 
ter prepared  to  intensify  his  interest  in  a  special  field. 

There  are  also  evidences  of  this  meeting  of  individual 
needs  in  counseling  services.  Guidance  in  the  junior 
high  school  begins  the  day  the  Low  7  counselor  visits 
the  elementary-school  teacher  of  oncoming  junior- 
high-school  pupils  to  secure  information  about  them 
and  to  procure  the  individual  cumulative  folder  for 
each  pupil.  It  continues  in  many  ways,  such  as  direc- 
tion in  the  selection  of  electives  and  guidance  in  the 
activities  of  student  government,  as  well  as  in  the 
regular  counseling  services. 

In  senior  high  school,  formal  and  informal  guidance 
is  evident  in  many  ways.  The  registry  room  will  serve 
as  an  illustration.  Designated  as  the  time  for  an- 
nouncements, attendance,  and  other  routine  matters, 
this  period  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  guid- 
ance and  orientation,  using  it  as  a  basis  for  develop- 
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ing  morale,  citizenship,  and  individual  development. 
Registry  teachers  know  the  students  well  enough  that 
they  can  help  to  ward  off  students'  problems  dealing 
with  health,  employment,  home  duties  or  difficulties, 
and  leisure-time  activities — all  of  which  seriously  in- 
fluence the  student's  progress  in  school  if  they  are 
left  unsolved.  Some  students  need  more  patience, 
more  understanding  in  helping  them  to  adjust  their 
personality;  but  this  adjustment  is  one  of  the  school's 
most  serious  responsibilities,  for  the  student's  success 
in  school  and  in  life  depends  much  upon  his  ability  to 
work  with  others.  Because  of  this  situation,  the  regis- 
try teacher  is  an  integral  part  of  the  counseling  sys- 
tem and  must  work  closely  with  the  counselors.  Grade 
counselors  help  students  in  planning  their  programs, 
in  checking  graduation  requirements,  and  in  giving 
information  about  college-entrance  requirements. 
And  both  registry  teachers  and  counselors  must  be 
ready  to  help  the  students  at  all  times  with  all  of 
their  problems — educational  and  otherwise. 

As  the  matter  of  teaching  students  to  live,  work,  and 
play  together  becomes  increasingly  important  as  a 
responsibility  of  the  school,  the  objectives  of  what  is 
familiarly  known  as  "discipline"  become  those  of 
maintaining  conditions  essential  to  the  orderly  prog- 
ress of  the  school  and  aiding  the  student  in  develop- 
ing ideals,  interests,  habits,  and  skills  which  insure 
effective  participation  in  adult  life.  Service  and  ad- 
vice become  the  keynote  of  guidance — in  home,  per- 
sonal, vocational,  educational,  and  school  problems. 
The  counselor  helps  the  student  to  analyze  his  inter- 
ests, to  make  the  most  of  his  curricular  and  extra- 
curricular opportunities,  to  think  in  terms  of  long- 
term  planning,  and  to  develop  the  traits  that  will 
help  him  to  realize  the  greatest  possible  personal 
development  in  adulthood. 

But  this  discussion  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  the 
adaptation  to  individual  needs  is  evident  only  in  the 
field  of  guidance.  It  is  ever-present  in  teacher-pupil 
relationships,  in  teaching  techniques,  in  lesson  plan- 
ning, in  recitations,  in  homework.  Students  learn  more 
rapidly  and  more  effectively  when  they  are  inter- 
ested; and  there  is  no  greater  motivating  factor  in 
stimulating  interest  than  showing  the  student  how  skills 


and  knowledges  meet  his  needs.  As  an  illustration, 
English  skills  are  basic  needs  which  are  needed  by  all; 
but  often  a  student  does  not  attempt  to  master  these 
essentials  until  he  understands  the  relationship  of 
these  skills  to  his  uses  of  them  in  his  own  personal 
and  occupational  life.  True,  English  skills  are  the  same 
whether  they  are  used  in  law  or  in  business;  but  a 
potential  salesman  is  interested  in  applying  these 
skills  to  situations  related  to  sales;  whereas,  he  may 
fail  to  see  the  relationship  of  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking  to  his  future  work  if  it  is  not  revealed  to 
him  through  practice  situations. 

The  individual  development  of  students  is  also  evi- 
dent in  a  well-conceived  activity  program — one  that 
is  rich  in  educational  value,  serving  as  a  means  of 
developing  citizenship,  morale,  responsibility,  lead- 
ership, and  follower-ship.  Activities  involving  jour- 
nalism, dramatics,  radio,  and  photography  are  only 
a  few  of  those  which  illustrate  the  possibilities  of 
vocational,  as  well  as  avocational,  values. 

Through  its  curriculum,  its  guidance,  its  extra-curricu- 
lar activities,  the  high  school  contributes  toward  the 
student's  development — regardless  of  his  occupa- 
tional goal.  For  those  who  have  no  occupational  goal, 
no  educational  objectives,  it  attempts  to  aid  these 
students  in  determining  their  abilities,  their  interests, 
their  aptitudes  through  such  means  as  objective  test- 
ing, occupational  information,  counselors'  interviews, 
and  teachers'  observations.  And  for  those  who  can- 
not decide  upon  an  educational  course  of  action — or 
have  difficulty  in  making  adjustments  to  the  school 
program,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
school-work-experience  program  as  a  means  of 
achieving  adjustment.  This  program,  which  is  de- 
scribed on  Pages  60  and  61  of  this  booklet,  affords 
all  students  who  participate  in  it  an  opportunity  to 
secure  first-hand  information  and  experience  in  the 
world  of  work  before  they  complete  school. 

But  senior  high  school  is  not  the  last  opportunity  for 
the  youth  of  the  community  to  secure  free  public 
education.  In  San  Francisco,  there  are  opportunities 
for  additional  training  beyond  the  high  school  as  a 
part  of  the  public-school  education  of  the  city. 
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Of  the  1,761  graduating  seniors  who 
reported  their  plans  tor  the  future, 
1,273  (72%)  hoped  to  continue  their 
training  in  post-high-school  institu- 
tions— in  junior  colleges,  senior  col- 
leges, universities,  technical  schools, 
business  colleges,  arts  colleges,  and 
apprenticeship  programs. 

1,273  —  72% 


THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  GRADUATE! 


High-school  graduation  means  the  termination  of  public- 
school  services  for  youth  in  many  communities.  In  San 
Francisco,  however,  educational  opportunities  have  been  de- 
veloped for  high-school  graduates  in  an  effort  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  post-high-school  education.  This  need 
for  educational  services  beyond  the  high  school  is  evident  in 
the  plans  of  the  students  who  graduated  from  the  nine  "aca- 
demic" public  high  schools  in  June,  1946.  Of  the  graduating 
seniors  who  reported  their  plans,  only  28  per  cent  planned  to 
leave  school;  whereas,  72  per  cent  hoped  to  continue  their 
education.  However,  not  more  than  half  of  those  who  wished 
to  continue  were  planning  in  terms  of  college  degrees.  In- 
stead, they  wanted  their  additional  education  in  a  variety  of 
fields  on  different  levels  of  training — in  junior  colleges,  in 
senior  colleges,  in  universities,  in  technical  schools,  in  business 
colleges,  in  arts  colleges,  and  in  apprenticeship  programs — 
as  pictured  below. 


« 


The  other  488  students  (28%)  planned 
to  leave  school  at  the  time  of  their 
graduation.  For  them,  the  completion 
of  high  school  was  to  mark  the  end  of 
their  training  in  schools.  They  wanted 
jobs  in  the  community — in  business 
and  in  industry. 

488  —  28% 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  &  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING 

307—17% 
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JUNIOR  COLLEGE  ONLY 

262  —  15% 


COLLEGE  OR  UNIVERSITY 

(No  J.  c.)    472  —  27% 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

80  —  4% 


BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

98  —  6% 


APPRENTICESHIP 
20  —  1% 


ARTS  COLLEGE 
44  —  2% 
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Makes  plans  for  his  future 


The  fact  that  so  many  of  these  San  Francisco  youth  planned  to 
continue  their  education  has  many  implications  for  the  public 
schools.  For  example,  the  plans  of  these  young  people  for  addi- 
tional training  might  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  the  value  of 
their  public-school  experiences  in  increasing  their  desire  for  edu- 
cation. But  there  are  other  implications,  too — the  most  significant 
one  being  that  many  San  Francisco  high-school  graduates  are 
not  able  to  continue  in  colleges,  universities,  and  private  post- 
high-school  institutions  nearby.  Many  are  turned  away  because 
of  increased  enrollments;  others  do  not  qualify  because  of  their 
high-school  grades;  still  others  cannot  afford  private-school  train- 
ing. Yet  youth  realize  that  they  cannot  compete  on  the  labor 
market  with  experienced  adults  unless  they  have  more  training. 
Therefore,  each  year,  more  and  more  college-age  youth  turn  to 
the  public  schools  for  training  beyond  the  high  school,  and 
the  schools  find  increasing  opportunities  for  serving  high-school 
graduates.  But  these  opportunities  bring  increased  responsibili- 
ties! Post-high-school  training  demands  a  variety  of  programs  to 
provide  the  varying  amount  and  degree  of  training  required  for 
the  diversity  of  occupations  selected  by  youth,  as  indicated  by 
the  119  fields  listed  on  this  page — fields  in  which  last  year's 
graduating  seniors  planned  training  for  their  life  work. 

What  are  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  offering  to  meet 
the  needs  of  college-age  youth  as  they  are  pictured 
here?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  a  brief  review  of 
the  college-preparatory,  semi-professional,  and  technical  train- 
ing provided  in  junior  college,  trade  school,  and  adult  education. 


ACCOUNTING  •  ADVERTISING  •  AGRICULTURE  • 
AIRCRAFT  MECHANICS  •  ANIMAL  TRAINING  • 
ARCHEOLOGY  •  ARCHITECTURE  •  AUTOMOTIVE 
MECHANICS  •  AVIATION  •  BACTERIOLOGY  • 
BAKING  •  BALLISTICS  •  BANKING  •  BIOCHEMIS- 
TRY •  BIOLOGY  •  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  • 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  •  CABINET  MAKING 

•  CARPENTRY  •  CATTLE  RAISING  •  CHEMISTRY  • 
COMMERCIAL  ART  •  CONTRACTING  •  COSME- 
TOLOGY •  DENTAL  ASSISTING  •  DENTAL  HY- 
GIENE •  DENTISTRY  •  DIESEL  MECHANICS  • 
DIETETICS  •  DOG  BREEDING  &  TRAINING  •  DRAFT- 
ING •  DRESS  &  COSTUME  DESIGNING  •  DRESS- 
MAKING •  ELECTRICITY  •  ELECTRONICS  •  EM- 
BALMING •  ENGINEERING— ACCOUSTICAL, 
AERONAUTICAL,  ARCHITECTURAL,  AUTOMO- 
TIVE, CHEMICAL,  CIVIL,  CONSTRUCTION,  ELEC- 
TRICAL, LOGGING,  MARINE,  MECHANICAL,  MIN- 
ING, REFRIGERATION  •  FACTORY  MANAGEMENT 

•  FOOD  CHEMISTRY  •  FOREIGN  TRADE  •  FOR- 
ESTRY •  FUR  CUTTING  &  DRESSING  •  FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURING  •  GENERAL  EDUCATION  • 
GOVERNMENT  SERVICE  •  GUNSMITHING  • 
HOME  ECONOMICS  •  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  • 
INSURANCE  •  INTERIOR  DECORATION  •  JOUR- 
NALISM  •   LABORATORY  TECHNOLOGY  •   LAW 

•  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  •  LENS  MANUFACTUR- 
ING •  MACHINE  SHOP  •  MATHEMATICS  • 
MEDICINE  •  MEDICAL  ASSISTING  •  MERCHAN- 
DISING ■  MILITARY  SERVICE  •  MODELING  • 
MUSIC  •  NURSERY  MANAGEMENT  •  NURS- 
ING ■  OFFICE  WORK— BOOKKEEPING,  BUSINESS 
MACHINE  OPERATION,  CLERICAL  WORK,  FILING, 
GENERAL  OFFICE,  PBX  OPERATION,  RECEPTIONIST 
WORK,  SECRETARIAL  PRACTICE,  SECRETARIAL 
(LEGAL  &  MEDICAL),  STENOGRAPHY,  TYPING  • 
OPTOMETRY  •  PATTERN  MAKING  •  PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT  •  PHARMACY  •  PHILOLOGY  • 
PHOTOGRAPHY  ■  PHYSICS  •  PLUMBING  •  PRINT- 
ING •  PSYCHIATRY  •  PSYCHOLOGY  •  RADIO  RE- 
PAIR •  RADIO  TECHNOLOGY  •  RECREATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP  ■  SALESMANSHIP  •  SEAMANSHIP  ■ 
SHEET  METAL  ■  SOCIAL  SERVICE  ■  STAGE  AND 
RADIO     •     STEWARDESS  WORK     •     TEACHING 

•  THEATER  MANAGEMENT  ■  THEATRICAL  MAKE- 
UP ■  THEOLOGY  •  UPHOLSTERY  •  VETERINARY 
MEDICINE  •  WILD  LIFE  CONSERVATION  • 
WOODWORKING    •    X-RAY  TECHNOLOGY 
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THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  GRADUATE 


In  the  community  of  San  Francisco,  these  high- 
school  graduates,  with  their  widely  divergent  ambi- 
tions, will  find  opportunities  for  further  training,  par- 
ticularly in  the  public  schools.  As  an  illustration  of 
post-high-school  training  which  is  available  to  them 
tuition-free,  they  may  enroll  in  the  instructional  pro- 
grams offered  by  San  Francisco  Junior  College  and 
by  the  Adult  and  Vocational  Education  Division,  such 
as  those  planned  as  college  education  and  as  semi- 
professional,  trade,  and  business  training. 

In  California,  every  high-school  graduate  is  eligible 
for  admission  to  the  junior  college,  which,  as  part  of 
the  State's  public  secondary-school  system,  provides 
free  instruction  on  a  college  level.  Consequently,  San 
Francisco  youth  who  have  graduated  from  high 
school  may  secure  tuition-free  post-high-school  in- 
struction at  San  Francisco  Junior  College. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  educational  services  of- 
fered by  San  Francisco  Junior  College,  one  must  be 
aware  of  the  current  situation  which  exists  in  post- 
high-school  institutions  throughout  the  nation.  Brief- 
ly, as  a  result  of  the  return-to-school  movement 
among  veterans,  displaced  war-workers,  and  high- 
"  school  graduates,  all  post-high-school  institutions  are 
experiencing  a  postwar  "educational  boom."  All  are 
finding  increased  opportunities  for  service,  as  well  as 
increased  problems  and  responsibilities.  However,  of 
all  of  these  institutions — such  as  universities,  col- 
leges, and  technical  institutes — the  junior  college  is 
in  a  position  to  accommodate  the  greatest  variety 
of  students  who  wish  training  beyond  that  provided 
in  the  high  school.  Because  of  its  philosophy,  its  or- 
ganization, and  its  personnel,  it  can  serve  not  only 
those  students  who  wish  the  first  two  years  of  college 
for  professional  training  but  also  those  who  desire 
to  make  up  high-school  deficiencies  before  entering 
college  and  those  who  are  interested  in  preparing 
themselves  for  employment  or  for  homemaking  with- 
in two  years  of  college  training. 


Initial  Preparation 
for  a  Profession 
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Most  urgent  among  the  current  needs  in  junior  col- 
leges nationally  is  the  necessity  for  a  reawakening 
of  interest  in  general  education  and  in  semi-profes- 
sional training  in  what  is  known  as  terminal  edu- 
cation. This  type  of  training  is  designed  to  prepare 
terminal  students  (those  who  terminate  their  college 
education  within  two  years  or  less)  for  making  a  liv- 
ing and  for  living  in  the  community — as  effective 
workers,  active  citizens,  well-adjusted  individuals, 
and  successful  members  of  a  home. 

As  a  result  of  the  situation  which  prevails  in  junior 
colleges  throughout  the  nation,  the  enrollment  at 
San  Francisco  Junior  College  increased  from  3,400 
students  in  the  spring  of  1946  to  5,639  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  creating  a  need  for  more  faculty,  facilities, 
and  offerings.  Thus,  we  find  the  local  junior  college 
faced  with  the  problems  of  increasing  its  faculty,  its 
facilities,  and  its  offerings  in  an  effort  to  provide  Uni- 
versity preparation,  remedial  work,  general  educa- 
tion, and  semi-professional  training  that  will  meet 
the  needs  of  its  expanded  student  body. 

Junior  colleges  have  long  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  prepare  youth  for  four-year  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. At  San  Francisco  Junior  College,  for  example, 
youth  who  are  planning  careers  which  require  pro- 
fessional training  may  enroll  in  university-parallel 
courses,  provided  that  they  are  able  to  meet  the 
prerequisites  established  by  the  Junior  College.  In 
these  courses,  in  which  the  subject  matter  and  the 
standards  of  performance  parallel  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  offerings  in  nearby  universities,  students 
begin  training  that  is  preparatory  for  professions  in 
such  fields  as  art,  chemistry,  civil  engineering,  me- 
chanical or  electrical  engineering,  optometry,  for- 
estry, music,  physical  education,  business  adminis- 
tration, dentistry,  law,  medicine,  and  teaching.  At 
the  end  of  two  years,  or  within  the  two  years,  these 
college-preparatory  students  may  transfer  to  a  uni- 
versity or  four-year  college  to  complete  their  profes- 
sional training,  using  their  junior-college  credits  as 
transfer  credits — provided,  of  course,  that  their 
grades  qualify  them  for  entrance  into  the  institution 
of  their  choice. 


But  students  who  wish  to  enter  professions — all  of 
which  require  higher  education — must  demonstrate 
adequate  background  in  English,  speech,  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  foreign  language.  Therefore,  not  all 
high-school  graduates  are  qualified  to  begin  profes- 
sional training  upon  completion  of  high  school,  for 
their  high-school  record  does  not  always  indicate 
adequate  background  in  these  fields.  Consequently, 
these  students  must  make  up  their  high-school  defi- 
ciences.  For  them,  the  Junior  College  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  remedy  these  deficiencies  by  taking 
courses  that  are  similar  to  high-school  courses  but 
are  accelerated.  And  as  soon  as  the  student  has  satis- 
fied the  departmental  scholarship  requirements  in 
his  remedial  courses,  he  may  progress  to  courses  that 
carry  college  credit.  (Because  a  student's  success  in 
college  and  university  depends  upon  his  background 
in  high-school  academic  subjects,  any  student  who 
has  demonstrated  only  average  performance  in  high 
school  will  benefit  from  a  review  of  preparatory  sub- 
jects during  his  first  semester  in  the  Junior  College.) 
And  in  addition  to  these  remedial  courses,  students 
may  now  secure  individual  help  at  the  Junior  College 
in  improving  their  skill  in  speaking,  reading,  and  writ- 
ing in  the  communications  workshop. 

Thus,  college-age  youth  of  the  community  may  pre- 
pare for  university  entrance  by  enrolling  either  in 
college-preparatory  courses  or  in  courses  designed 
for  making  up  high-school  deficiencies.  In  fact,  vet- 
erans who  are  unable  to  begin  their  college  work 
until  they  have  secured  a  high-school  diploma  may 
take  courses  at  the  Junior  College  which  give  credit 
toward  graduation  from  high  school. 

But  many  young  people  who  wish  college  training  do 
not  have  the  aptitude,  the  interest,  the  money,  or  the 
time  for  traditional  professional  training.  Hence,  we 
find  a  growing  need  for  semi-professional  training 
both  among  students  seeking  post-high-school  train- 
ing and  among  employers  in  business  and  in  industry. 
In  fact,  the  ratio  of  semi-professional  technicians  to 
professional  workers  is  undergoing  significant 
changes  in  such  fields  as  scientific,  office,  and  service 
occupations — in  favor  of  the  semi-professions. 
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Semi-  ^ta^etei&aal 

Junior  colleges  now  have  unlimited  opportunities  for 
developing  semi-professional  training  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  college-age  youth  who  prefer  to 
enter  occupations  in  business,  industry,  agriculture, 
and  public  service  in  positions  for  which  they  can 
train  within  two  years. 

San  Francisco  Junior  College  offers  semi-profession- 
al courses  in  business,  accounting,  insurance,  law  en- 
forcement, secretarial  practice,  salesmanship,  radio 
production,  merchandising,  photography,  advertis- 
ing and  commercial  art,  drafting,  mechanics,  survey- 
ing, radio,  electronics,  electricity,  hotel  and  restau- 
rant management,  recreational  leadership,  floricul- 
ture, and  laboratory  operations.  This  type  of  training 
is  offered -in  single  courses,  such  as  the  laboratory- 
operations  course  in  the  Chemistry  Department,  and 
in  two-year  curricula,  such  as  the  hotel  and  restaurant 
management  curriculum, 'organized  in  1936. 

In  a  well-organized  semi-professional  curriculum,  the 
objective  is  to  develop  within  the  students  in  two 
years  those  occupational  skills,  knowledges,  appre- 
ciations, and  attitudes  required  for  successful  per- 
formance by  trained  workers  and  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  prepare'  for  his  personal,  social,  civic,  cul- 
tural, and  home-and-family  living. Thus,  in  addition  to 
occupational  training,  general  education,  and  extra- 
curricular activities,  effective  terminal  curricula  are 
also  concerned  with  providing  the  students  with 
work  experience,  preferably  on  a  co-operative  basis. 


Detailed  information  about  the  Junior  College  offer- 
ings is  included  in  the  announcement  of  courses  and 
in  the  booklet  entitled  Training  Now,  published  in 
1946 — both  available  from  San  Francisco  Junior 
College  upon  request. 
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In  addition  to  the  business  training  provided  by  the 
Junior  College  in  its  semi-professional  programs, 
training  in  this  field  beyond  the  high  school  is  also 
available  in  tuition-free  courses  offered  by  the  Adult 
and  Vocational  Education  Division. 

Commercial  classes  are  offered  to  adult  students 
during  the  day  in  stenography,  secretarial  practice, 
bookkeeping,  comptometry,  and  clerical  work.  These 
courses  may  be  taken  individually  for  review  pur- 
poses or  in  groups  as  concentrated  preparation  for 
one  of  the  business  occupations.  Classes  which  are 
now  available  include:  bookkeeping,  business  English, 
comptometry,  office  practice,  shorthand,  typing,  dic- 
taphone, and  ediphone.  Work  in  these  adult  classes 
is  intensive  and  of  a  post-high-school  nature,  prepar- 
ing people  for  employment  or  supplementing  the 
training  for  their  present  work.  All  of  this  introduc- 
tion is  based  upon  a  study  of  the  skills,  knowledges, 
appreciations,  and  attitudes  needed  for  successful 
performance  on  the  job  and  upon  practical  office 
training — in  preparation  for  employment. 

Business-training  classes  are  also  offered  in  the  eve- 
ning for  those  who  cannot  take  the  intensive  training 
during  the  day  but  wish  to  train  during  their  leisure 
— either  in  preparation  for  employment  or  as  sup- 
plementary training.  Classes  listed  for  the  evening  in 
the  business  occupations  are  bookkeeping,  business 
arithmetic,  business  English,  business  law,  civil  ser- 
vice, commercial  law,  filing,  office  machines,  office 
practice,  principles  of  selling,  real  estate,  shorthand, 
traffic  and  freight  management,  and  typing. 

•     •     • 

Specific  information  concerning  the  time,  location, 
length,  and  content  of  these  courses  may  be  secured 
from  the  Adult  and  Vocational  Education  Division 
through  telephone  inquiries  or  requests  for  current 
information  available  in  mimeographed  form. 
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High-School  Graduates 


Selected  by  Advisory  Board 


rffefcnebitice&6ifc    Staining, 


Not  all  youth  of  college  age  are  interested  in  pro- 
fessional or  semi-professional  training.  In  fact,  many 
of  them  wish  to  enter  a  skilled  trade.  For  them,  San 
Francisco  Public  Schools  are  offering  an  increasing 
number  of  opportunities  for  training,  such  as  appren- 
ticeship training  for  young  people  who  seek  both  em- 
ployment and  training. 

During  the  period  of  apprenticeship — usually  four 
years — the  apprentice  works  on  the  job,  is  paid  for 
his  work  at  the  rate  of  approximately  35  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  journeyman's  wage  in  that  trade,  and  re- 
ceives both  on-the-job  training  and  instruction  in  ap- 
prenticeship classes  conducted  by  the  public  schools. 
Each  apprenticeship-training  program  is  developed 
under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  whose  mem- 
bers are  composed  of  representatives  of  the  school, 
of  labor,  and  of  management. 

Opportunities  for  entering  these  training  programs 
are  limited,  for  the  number  of  apprentices  in  each 
trade  is  restricted  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
journeymen  in  that  trade;  and  applicants  must  meet 
the  standards  of  the  trade  in  terms  of  age,  health, 
and  educational  requirements,  and  they  must  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  selection  committee  for  con- 
sideration. But  the  advantages  of  apprenticeship 
training  are  self-evident.  The  young  person  who  be- 
comes an  apprentice  and  at  the  same  time  enrolls  in 
apprenticeship  training  is  making  the  most  of  his 
opportunities  to  insure  his  on-the-job  success. 


A  list  of  the  trades  for  which  this  type  of  program  is 
offered  may  be  secured  from  the  Adult  and  Voca- 
tional Educational  Division.  In  San  Francisco,  a  grow- 
ing number  of  trades  are  participating  in  these  train- 
ing programs — as  a  means  of  improving  the  work- 
manship of  the  workers  who  enter  their  trade. 


In-School 
Training 
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High-School  Graduates 


Young  people  who  are  desirous  of  preparing  for  a 
trade  but  are  unable  to  enter  apprenticeship  train- 
ing may  take  their  training  in  daytime  classes  offered 
by  San  Francisco  Public  Schools.  Or  if  they  are  work- 
ing, they  may  enroll  in  late-afternoon  or  evening 
classes.  In  these  classes,  they  can  train  for  such  fields 
as  aircraft  construction  and  engines;  auto  mechan- 
ics; creative  art;  diesel  engines;  dress  design;  elec- 
tricity; electronics;  machine  shop;  metallurgy;  mil- 
linery; plastics;  photography;  power  sewing;  radio 
broadcasting,  construction,  operation,  service,  and 
repair;  refrigeration;  tool  and  die  making;  trade 
drafting;  watch  repair;  welding;  and  woodworking. 
All  of  this  trade  training  is  planned  for  developing 
skills,  knowledges,  appreciations,  and  attitudes  re- 
quired for  effective  job  performance.  Therefore,  it 
is  practical  instruction  designed  for  use  on  the  job — 
either  on  a  pre-employment  basis  or  a  supplementary 
basis  for  those  who  are  working. 


Unfortunately,  a  large  number  of  college-age  youth 
do  not  take  advantage  of  educational  opportunities 
provided  in  a  community — even  those  offered  tui- 
tion-free by  the  public  schools.  Many  of  them  seek 
and  accept  jobs  for  which  they  have  had  no  train- 
ing. They  help  to  flood  the  labor  market  before  they 
are  ready  to  hold  a  job;  and  a  few  years  later,  they 
wonder  why  they  do  not  enjoy  their  work  and  why 
they  are  not  progressing  on  their  job.  But  as  the 
Adult  and  Vocational  Education  Division  is  able  to 
develop  more  trade-training  programs  with  the  fa- 
cilities which  are  now  becoming  available  and  as  the 
Junior  College  develops  more  semi-professional- 
training  programs  in  response  to  the  demands  of  in- 
dustry in  terms  of  the  needs  of  its  terminal  students, 
more  young  people  of  college  age  in  the  community 
of  San  Francisco  will  be  attracted  to  and  served  by 
the  training  programs  in  the  public  schools. 


Employment 
in  Skilled  Trade 
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SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


Supplementary  to  the  educational  services  which  are 
evident  in  the  portrayal  of  the  daily  program  of  the 
children  and  the  youth  of  San  Francisco,  there  are 
special  services — all  of  which  are  offered  in  an  effort 
to  meet  individual  differences  in  abilities,  aptitudes, 
interests,  and  needs.  And  all  are  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  all  children  and  all  youth  must  receive 
help  in  realizing  the  educational  goals  set  up  for 
them  by  San  Francisco  Public  Schools. 

Whereas  the  regular  services  take  place  mostly  with- 
in the  classroom  itself  as  a  part  of  the  daily  program, 
the  special  services  are  concerned  primarily  with  spe- 
cial assistance  outside  the  classroom.  As  an  example, 
there  are  the  educational  services  available  during 
the  summer  time.  Not  all  children  or  youth  need  or 
want  these  services.  But  many  elementary-school  and 
junior-high-school  pupils  profit  from  the  opportunity 
to  secure  additional  help  in  their  academic  work  and 
to  participate  in  a  carefully  planned  program  of  edu- 
cational and  recreational  experiences.  Likewise,  there 
are  high-school  students  who  need  the  opportunity  to 
take  courses  during  the  vacation  in  order  to  work 
toward  graduation.  And  many  junior-college  stu- 
dents, particularly  the  more  mature  veteran-students, 
need  to  speed  up  their  preparation  for  the  university 
or  for  jobs  within  the  community. 

For  exceptional  children  with  physical  and  mental 
handicaps,  there  must  be  special  services  if  they  are 
to  realize  the  educational  goals  of  the  regular  school 
program.  To  illustrate,  they  require  special  instruc- 
tion, placement,  and  follow-up  if  they  are  to  achieve 
economic  competency. The  war  period  demonstrated 
what  people  with  handicaps  can  do  on  the  job;  but 
it  remains  for  the  schools  to  help  them  prove  that 
they  can  make  equally  significant  contributions  to 
the  community  during  peacetime.  Because  many  of 
these  young  people  have  become  discouraged  in 
their  efforts  to  compete  with  young  people  who  do 
not  have  handicaps,  they  require  help  in  developing 
initiative  and  self-reliance  so  that  they  may  live  hap- 
pily and  effectively  in  the  community.  And  for  the 
child  or  youth  who  is  handicapped  by  social  and  emo- 


tional adjustments,  he  is  in  need  of  assistance  in 
overcoming  his  problems.  Both  he  and  his  parents 
must  have  educational  services  aimed  at  his  making 
satisfactory  adjustments — lest  his  difficulties  mani- 
fest themselves  in  acts  which  will  commit  him  to  an 
institution  where  the  program  must  necessarily  be 
one  of  punishment  rather  than  of  education. 

For  all  children  and  youth,  there  must  be  services 
which  are  instrumental  in  developing  leisure-time  in- 
terests. As  a  community,  San  Francisco  cannot  afford 
to  let  its  children  and  youth  grow  into  adulthood 
without  having  developed  the  capacity  for  using 
their  leisure  for  creative  and  constructive  pursuits. 
But  worth-while  leisure  activities  don't  just  happen. 
They  are  the  result  of  careful  instruction  and  patient 
nurturing  of  latent  abilities  and  interests.  Behind  each 
hobby  of  music  or  art  or  crafts,  there  is  the  instruc- 
tion and  stimulation  of  interest  of  some  teacher  who 
is  both  skilled  in  the  art  and  interested  in  sharing  its 
experiences  with  others.  Through  the  educational 
services  which  can  be  provided  by  the  schools,  peo- 
ple become  not  workers  alone  but  good  homemakers, 
interesting  individuals,  and  active  citizens.  They  de- 
velop hobbies,  personal  interests,  and  civic  responsi- 
bilities which  develop  them  personally,  socially,  and 
culturally;  they  become  an  asset  to  the  community. 

Because  all  must  work,  there  must  be  educational 
services  which  provide  not  only  the  training  which 
leads  to  occupational  competency  but  also  the  ex- 
periences which  help  youth  to  find  the  work  for 
which  they  are  best  suited  and  to  adjust  to  the  world 
of  work.  Special  opportunities  for  job  training,  place- 
ment, and  follow-up — these  are  services  to  which  all 
youth  are  entitled  as  a  part  of  their  education  in  the 
public  schools  in  San  Francisco. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  review  the  provisions 
which  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  have  made  for 
these  necessary  services,  Section  2  of  this  report  is 
devoted  to  a  presentation  of  the  public  schools'  spe- 
cial services  for  children  and  youth  of  the  community 
in  order  that  they  may  learn  to  live,  to  work,  to  play 
— effectively. 
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YOUTHFUL  VACATIONISTS  ENJOY 
EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCES 


Continuous  educational  services  are  offered  the 
year-round  by  San  Francisco  Public  Schools — with 
summer-vacation  opportunities  available  in  all  edu- 
cational levels  either  in  summer  sessions  of  regular 
schools  or  in  specially  organized  vacation  schools. 

High-school  summer  offerings  are  provided  by  at 
least  one  high  school  to  enable  students  to  repeat 
subjects  which  they  have  failed,  to  accelerate  their 
progress,  and  to  participate  in  such  activities  as  mu- 
sic, drama,  and  household  and  industrial  arts.  Trade- 
school  classes  are  conducted  during  the  summer  for 
trade  training,  as  well  as  for  instruction  in  English, 
history,  science,  and  mathematics.  For  several  years, 
summer  courses  have  been  scheduled  by  the  Junior 
College  to  enable  youth  to  speed  up  their  college 
education.  And  nursery  schools  are  open  for  regular 
services  during  the  summer. 

For  the  past  three  years,  elementary-school  and 
junior-high-school  pupils  have  also  been  eligible  for 
vacation  opportunities.  During  the  summer  of  1946, 
for  example,  4,500  children  between  the  ages  of  5I/2 
to  15  years  attended  ten  play  schools.  These  schools 
provided  the  children  with  activities  from  which  they 
could  realize  educational  experiences  during  six 
weeks  of  the  summer  and  secure  special  help  in  read- 
ing and  in  arithmetic.  Each  of  the  schools  was 
organized  to  give  the  pupils  a  maximum  of  work 
and  play;  needed  rest;  adequate  relaxation;  well- 
balanced  food;  interesting,  wholesome  activities; 
help  in  enjoying  vacation  life  more  abundantly;  op- 
portunities for  experimentation,  field  trips,  and  crea- 
tive experiences;  and  individualized  help  in  arithme- 
tic and  reading.  The  program  was  organized  for  the 
child — his  needs,  desires,  and  interests — to  help  him 
grow  mentally,  socially,  avocationally,  morally,  and 
physically.  Favorite  activities  listed  by  enrollees  in 
these  schools  were  the  following: 


FOR  7-AND-8-YEAR-OLDS 

Arts  &  Crafts:  calcimine  painting,  crayon  drawing, 
colored-challc  designing,  finger  painting, 
cut-out  work,  sewing,  clay  modeling, 
woodwork,  weaving,  crepe-paper  work, 
and  making  macaroni  necklaces,  paper 
Christmas  ornaments,  and  rag  animals. 

Dancing,    rote  songs,  group  singing,  music  appreci- 
Drama,  &    ation,  folk  dancing,  singing  games,  pup- 
Music:    pet  shows,  story  interpretation. 

Physical    organized   games,   competitive   races, 
Education:    supervised  games. 

Others:    picnics,  excursions,  story  hour. 


FOR 

Arts  &  Crafts: 


Dancing, 

Drama,  & 

Music: 


Physical 
Education: 

Others: 


9-AND-l  0-YEAR-OLDS 

crayon  drawing,  calcimine  painting, 
finger  painting,  figure  drawing,  cut-out 
work,  potato  printing,  poster  painting, 
spatter  painting,  clay  modeling,  crepe- 
paper  work,  soap  carving,  sewing,  em- 
broidering purses,  basket  weaving,  leather 
work,  pyro  weaving,  flower-carton  deco- 
ration, paper-mache  work,  cement-tile 
decoration,  and  making  stuffed  animals, 
woodcraft  toys,  paper  Christmas-tree 
ornaments,  beads,  felt  decorations,  joke 
books,  other  books,  aprons,  cork  mats,  and 
lapel  pins. 

folk  dancing,  pantomime,  story  plays, 
story  telling,  amateur  hour,  story  drama- 
tization, popular  tunes,  folk  songs,  group 
singing. 

organized  and  supervised  games. 

swimming,  picnics,  excursions,  cooking, 
quizz  shows. 


FOR  ll-AND-12-YEAR-OLDS 

Arts  &  Crafts:  poster  designing,  crayon  drawing,  water 
colors,  murals,  calcimine  painting,  origi- 
nal designs,  finger  painting,  clay  model- 
ing, sewing,  and  making  cloth  animals, 
lapel    pins,    wooden  toys,   and   cork   mats. 

Dancing,    folk    dancing,     pantomime,    story    plays, 
Drama,  &    community  singing,  popular  songs. 
Music: 

Physical    supervised  and  organized  games. 
Education: 

Others:    story    telling,    movies,    swimming,    excur- 
sions, picnics. 
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EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREIIIi 


To  serve  all  the  children  of  the  community,  San  Francisco  Public 
Schools  provide  special  services  for  children  who  are  handicapped  by 
being  crippled,  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing,  partially  seeing,  lowered  in 
vitality,  defective  in  speech,  or  mentally  retarded.  Through  special 
instruction  and  special  classes  within  regular  schools,  special  schools, 
hospital  classes,  and  home-teaching,  the  exceptional  children  of  the 
community  are  helped  by  specially  trained  teachers  to  adjust  to  their 
handicaps  or  to  overcome  them  as  they  prepare  to  live  a  full  life  in 
the  community  both  personally  and  occupationally. 

Children  too  severely  crippled  to  attend  regular  classes  are  taken  in 
taxicabs  to  a  special  school — the  orthopedic  division  of  the  Sunshine 
School.  Here,  they  receive  such  services  as  periodic  physical  exami- 
nations (if  the  child  does  not  have  the  services  of  a  private  physician), 
nursing  service,  table  and  pool  therapy,  rest-period  facilities,  special 
apparatus,  a  mid-morning  snack  and  noon  lunch  (without  cost  if  the 
child  is  unable  to  pay),  and  an  instructional  program.  The  daily  in- 
structional program,  which  is  shorter  than  that  offered  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  in  order  to  provide  time  for  therapy,  stresses  mastery  of 
the  fundamentals,  giving  attention  to  nature  study  and  to  music  in  the 
lower  grades  and  to  science  and  to  social  studies  in  the  upper  grades 
and  providing  upper-grade  girls  with  sewing  and  upper-grade  boys 
with  woodworking.  The  daily  program  for  the  pre-school  spastic  class 
includes  group  games,  rhythm  exercises,  practice  in  correct  speech, 
story  hour,  practice  with  manipulative  toys,  and  directed  physical  ex- 
ercises. Older  crippled  children  attend  the  regular  high  schools;  or 
if  they  are  too  severely  crippled,  home  teachers  are  sent  to  them. 

There  is  a  special  school  also  for  children  who  are  deaf  or  have  only 
50-per-cent  hearing  and  have  not  learned  to  speak.  In  the  Gough 
School,  children  are  given  oral  individual  instruction  with  special  equip- 
ment in  a  program  which  aims  to  make  each  child  proficient  in  speech 
and  in  speech  reading  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  live,  work,  and  play 
with  people  who  have  norma!  hearing.  The  courses  of  study  for  the 
pre-school  through  the  sixth  grade,  developed  co-operatively  by  the 
teachers,  provides  five  years  to  complete  the  first  three  years  of  ele- 
mentary school.  When  they  have  completed  the  sixth  grade,  pupils 
transfer  to  a  "contact  class"  maintained  in  a  junior  high  school  in 
which  they  receive  daily  instruction  in  lip  reading  and  in  speech;  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  they  attend  regular  junior-high-school 
classes.  Services  for  the  hard  of  hearing  are  provided  from  the  ele- 
mentary school  through  the  senior  high  school  in  "contact  classes"  and 
in  lip-reading  classes.  In  "contact  classes,"  children  with  a  hearing  loss 
between  25  to  50  per  cent  have  daily  instruction  in  lip  reading  and  in 
speech  correction,  together  with  a  continuation  of  the  instruction 
started  in  the  special  school.  For  those  with  1 5-to-25-per-cent  hearing, 
there  is  special  lip-reading  instruction  through  weekly  lessons  and  in- 
dividual instruction  in  small  classes. 
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IBENEFIT  FROM  SPECIAL  SERVICES 


For  the  partially  seeing,  there  are  sight-conservation  classes,  held  in 
specially  painted  and  lighted  classrooms.  In  these  classes,  textbooks 
printed  in  24-point  type  are  used;  all  lessons  are  prepared  for  the 
children  on  bulletin-size-type  typewriters;  and  beginning  with  the 
fourth  grade,  pupils  are  taught  the  touch-system  of  typing  to  enable 
them  to  type  their  work.  The  regular  courses  of  study  are  maintained 
as  much  as  possible.  In  fact,  pupils  in  the  classes  often  attend  regular 
classes,  returning  to  the  special  class  for  study. 

Elementary-school  pupils  with  lowered  vitality  may  attend  a  special 
school  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Sunshine  School.  In  this  school,  the 
services  consist  of  a  hot  lunch  at  noon,  bread  and  milk  each  morning 
and  afternoon,  codliver  oil  daily,  daily  showers,  medical  and  nursing 
services,  daily  rest,  and  a  simplified  program  of  studies — reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  social  studies,  health,  and  daily  physical  education 
composed  of  non-strenuous  corrective  exercises.  In  addition  to  the 
school,  there  are  special  health  classes  in  elementary  schools,  in  junior 
high  schools,  and  in  hospitals  which  offer  a  program  similar  to  that  in 
the  special  school  except  that  a  hot  lunch  is  not  furnished.  Also,  there 
are  special  teaching  services  in  the  home  for  home-bound  pupils. 

Special  services  for  elementary-school  children  with  defective  speech 
include  special  classes  and  weekly  or  semi-weekly  instruction,  the 
amount  depending  upon  the  severity  of  the  handicap.  Two  types  of 
children  are  given  these  services — those  with  nervous  speech  disorders, 
such  as  stammering,  stuttering,  and  nervous  hesitation,  and  those  with 
articulatory  defects — that  is,  lisping,  sound  substitution,  infantile 
speech,  clef  palate,  and  lateral  "s." 

Mentally  retarded  pupils  are  given  instruction  in  special  classes  and  in 
a  special  school.  At  the  special  school,  children  with  very  low  intelli- 
gence, with  behavior  problems,  and  with  the  inability  to  benefit  from 
the  specially  organized  classes  in  the  elementary  schools  and  in  the 
junior  high  schools  receive  simple  instruction  in  groups  that  are  largely 
determined  by  the  maturity  of  the  pupils.  Instruction  in  fundamental 
subjects,  dramatization,  story  telling,  handicrafts,  and  citizenship — 
these  characterize  the  program.  In  the  elementary  schools,  pupils  who 
are  unable  to  carry  on  regular  classwork  are  placed  in  ungraded  classes 
for  instruction  similar  to  that  in  the  special  school,  featuring  simplified 
instruction  in  the  fundamentals — with  concrete  illustrations  and  a 
maximum  of  drill  and  simple  handicrafts.  They  are  transferred  to  regu- 
lar classes  as  soon  as  they  show  evidence  that  they  are  able  to  do  the 
regular  work.  In  junior  high  schools,  pupils  who  have  fallen  behind  in 
their  work  spend  two  or  three  periods  a  day  in  adjustment  classes 
with  a  specially  trained  teacher  for  instruction  in  English,  social  studies, 
and  arithmetic.  They  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  regular  shops, 
physical-education  classes,  non-academic  classes,  home  rooms,  and 
other  regular  school  activities. 


Lowered  in  Vitality 


Defective  in  Speech 


Mentally  Retarded 
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YOUTH  UTILIZE  WORK  EXPERIENCE  AN! 


Among  the  special  services  for  the  youth  of  San 
Francisco,  the  public  schools  provide  work-experi- 
ence opportunities  for  students  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Provided  that  students  are  in  good  health 
and  work  for  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  in  care- 
fully planned  job  activities,  this  type  of  experience 
has  values  for  school-age  youth.  To  illustrate,  it  af- 
fords them  an  opportunity  to  earn  money,  to  apply 
skills  and  knowledges  in  jobs  related  to  their  training, 
to  develop  occupational  interests,  to  secure  first- 
hand information  about  the  world  of  work,  to  acquire 
on-the-job  experience,  to  develop  good  work  habits 
and  attitudes,  and  to  secure  entree  into  a  lifetime 
occupation — if  they  plan  to  go  to  work  when  they 
leave  the  secondary  schools. 

For  the  realization  of  these  values,  however,  work  ex- 
perience must  be  carefully  planned,  selected,  super- 
vised, and  offered  in  conjunction  with  well-organized 
placement  services.  In  order  to  offer  such  a  program, 
San  Francisco  Public  Schools  and  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  established  a  jointly-operated 
program  in  1942  for  combining  school  and  work  ex- 
perience. For  this  project,  some  of  the  interviewers 
are  supplied  by  the  schools  and  some  by  the  co- 
operating agency.  The  school  people,  all  of  whom  are 
interested  in  vocational  guidance,  enter  the  program 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  after  which  they  return  to 
the  schools  as  counselors.  They  work  during  the  sum- 
mer, as  well  as  during  the  term;  and  during  their 
first  year  in  the  program,  they  receive  short,  inten- 
sive training  in  placement  techniques. 

When  school  opens  in  the  fall,  these  placement  in- 
terviewers are  assigned  to  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  throughout  the  city,  with  the  result  that  each 
one  spends  one  or  two  half  days  each '  week  in  a 
junior  high  school  and  four  or  five  half  days  in  a 
senior  high  school.  During  the  remainder  of  his  time, 
the  interviewer  interviews  out-of-school  youth  down- 


town; visits  stores,  offices,  and  factories;  confers  with 
personnel  managers;  and  develops  job  orders  in  his 
local  school  area.  In  each  school,  he  works  closely 
with  the  vocational  counselor  in  order  to  give  the 
students  effective  counseling  and  placement  serv- 
ices. For  example,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term, 
the  interviewer  and  the  vocational  counselor  survey 
the  student  body  to  find  the  students  who  want  jobs; 
they  maintain  a  file  of  these  job  applicants;  and  they 
match  the  applicants  with  job  orders.  If  a  suitable 
applicant  is  not  available  for  a  job  order,  the  order 
is  advertised  in  the  school  bulletin,  over  the  school 
inter-communication  system,  or  on  the  bulletin 
board.  Job-seeking  students  confer  with  the  inter- 
viewers during  their  study  periods  and  after  school. 
And  as  soon  as  the  interviewer  finds  the  right  appli- 
cant for  a  job  (or  the  right  job  for  the  applicant),  he 
gives  the  student  a  card  of  introduction  and  sends 
him  directly  to  the  employer. 

Among  junior-high-school  pupils,  the  number  of 
placements  is  surprisingly  high  in  view  of  the  age 
limitations.  But  job  applications  are  sufficiently  lim- 
ited that  the  placement  interviewer  can  devote  much 
of  his  time  to  vocational  and  employment  counseling. 
Together,  the  interviewer  and  the  vocational  coun- 
selor set  up  study  groups  in  home  rooms  to  give  oc- 
cupational information  to  the  pupils,  including  effec- 
tive job-application  methods,  work  attitudes  and 
skills  required  by  employers,  legal  technicalities  in- 
volved in  securing  work  permits  and  social-security 
cards,  instructions  for  filling  out  application  forms, 
and  suggestions  for  business-like  clothes  and  eti- 
quette. Special  help  is  given  to  pupils  who  have  not 
yet  made  a  vocational  choice  or  whose  choice  seems 
unsuitable.  Also,  pupils  who  are  older  or  are  having 
difficulty  in  adjusting  to  school  are  helped  to  find 
suitable  part-time  jobs  in  an  effort  to  bring  about 
better  adjustments  generally. 
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PLACEMENT  SERVICES 


In  the  senior  high  school,  there  are  many  opportuni- 
ties for  work  experience.  When  school  opens  in  the 
fall,  there  is  a  demand  from  employers  for  students 
who  are  participating  in  the  work-experience  pro- 
gram— the  program  which  enables  boys  and  girls  to 
attend  school  for  four  hours  during  the  day  and  to 
work  on  a  job  for  another  four  hours,  receiving  school 
credit  for  the  work.  In  addition  to  these  jobs,  many 
students  have  after-school  and  Saturday  jobs;  and 
thousands  of  young  people  work  during  the  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  summer  vacations.  Most  of  the 
schools  also  provide  in-school  work  experience  for 
school  credit,  offering  such  jobs  as  assistants  in  lock- 
ers, physical  education,  cafeteria,  bank,  traffic,  at- 
tendance office,  library,  and  offices  of  the  controller, 
recorder,  counselor,  nurse,  dean,  or  principal.  Gradu- 
ating seniors  are  given  special  attention  by  the  in- 
terviewer and  the  counselor.  Each  one  is  interviewed 
to  determine  his  plans.  For  those  who  plan  further 
training  and  need  summer  employment  in  order  to 
earn  money  for  their  training,  summer  employment 
is  secured.  For  those  who  plan  to  go  to  work  after 
completing  high  school,  there  is  special  help  in  find- 
ing them  a  job  that  will  make  the  most  of  their  abili- 
ties, prevent  them  from  getting  into  a  dead-end  job, 
and  get  them  off  to  a  good  start  in  the  world  of 
work.  One  of  the  special  services  available  for  the 
graduate  is  a  summary  of  his  work  experiences. 

In  a  school -work -experience  program,  supervision 
must  necessarily  play  an  important  role.  Consequent- 
ly, school  co-ordinators  are  assigned  to  work  with 
the  employers  who  are  participating  in  the  program. 
They  visit  the  employers  several  times  each  term  to 
discuss  the  progress  of  the  student-employees,  to 
iron  out  student-employer  difficulties,  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  is  a  maximum  integration  of  the 
experience  gained  on  the  job  and  the  program  fol- 
lowed at  school.  For  students  who  are  working  but 
are  not  participating  in  the  school-work-experience 


program,  follow-up  is  informal.  Students  are  encour- 
aged to  return  to  the  interviewers  to  report  their  suc- 
cess or  failure,  to  discuss  their  problems,  and  to  re- 
port job  openings  in  their  firms. 

Although  war-time  data  are  not  indicative  of  peace- 
time trends,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  for  example, 
that  in  1944-1945,  30,000  young  people  were  inter- 
viewed in  the  schools,  and  nearly  10,000  were  placed 
on  jobs.  Despite  the  decreasing  demand  for  the  serv- 
ices of  school  youth  since  the  end  of  the  war,  em- 
ployers are  still  interested  in  the  services  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  work-experience  program,  for  they  real- 
ize that  many  of  these  part-time  workers  will  become 
their  full-time  workers  later. 

In  most  of  the  semi-professional  programs  at  the 
Junior  College,  work  experience  is  part  of  the  stu- 
dent's training.  In  the  training  for  hotel  and  restau- 
rant management,  for  example,  students  not  only 
have  work  experience  during  their  assignments  in 
the  various  stations  in  the  kitchen  and  the  cafeteria 
at  the  Junior  College,  but  they  also  have  part-time 
jobs  downtown  in  hotels  and  restaurants  during  the 
school  term.  During  the  summer,  they  work  in  the 
industry  locally  or  in  hotels  and  resorts  throughout 
the  state — all  as  part  of  their  training.  These  co- 
operative work  programs  are  offered  at  the  Junior 
College  to  give  students  realistic  work  experience. 
They  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  this  experi- 
ence is  most  beneficial  when  it  affords  students  an 
opportunity  to  apply  the  skills  and  knowledges  which 
they  have  been  studying — in  a  planned  series  of 
varied  work  experiences  related  to  their  training  and 
graded  sequentially  according  to  the  skills,  knowl- 
edges, attitudes,  and  appreciations  required  for  suc- 
cessful performance  on  the  job. 


Employer  Interview 


Employment 


Special  services  for  children  and  youth  also  include 
the  opportunities  provided  by  the  public  schools  for 
each  student  to  develop  interest  and  skill  in  creative 
activities  for  his  leisure.  In  order  to  encourage  worth- 
while leisure-time  interests,  the  schools  offer  many 
opportunities  for  experiences  in  the  fine  arts,  in  the 
practical  arts,  in  body-building  activities,  and  in 
other  activities  which  help  the  individual  to  achieve  a 
well-rounded  personality  and  a  satisfying  life.  For 
examples,  the  reader  need  only  turn  to  the  art  experi- 
ences offered  in  the  public  schools  on  the  various 
educational  levels. 

From  the  nursery  school  through  the  elementary 
school,  art  is  principally  a  means  of  communication 
— an  important  part  of  the  everyday  program  rather 
than  an  isolated,  separate  study.  Pupils  draw  their 
daily  experiences  just  as  they  discuss  these  activities. 
For  example,  the  little  child  in  kindergarten  rides  on 
a  miniature  train;  and  when  he  returns  to  school,  he 
tells  the  youngsters  about  his  ride,  an.d  he  draws  the 
train.  True,  the  product  is  no  great  work  of  art.  Per- 
haps there  are  only  three  wheels  on  the  engine,  and 
the  track  is  probably  missing;  but  there  is  a  sense 
of  smoke  wafting  through  the  air,  and  one  can  feel 
the  locomotion — if  he  tries.  A  third-grader  looks  at 
the  pictures  of  the  De  Witt  trains;  he  draws  the  en- 
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gine  and  a  coach  or  two,  and  he  fills  them  with  color- 
ful passengers  —  far  more  picturesque  than  those 
whom  his  parents  meet  during  their  travels  on  trains. 
During  these  interesting  art  experiences,  the  young- 
sters use  calcimine  because  the  colors  are  clear  and 
gay;  and  clay  is  a  favorite,  for  it  is  excellent  for  mold- 
ing the  things  that  these  children  see  and  want  to 
reproduce,  especially  animals. 

During  the  junior-high-school  years,  art  becomes  a 
means  of  exploration.  Pupils  like  variety  in  their  art; 
they  prefer  to  make  their  own  things  rather  than 
painting  or  drawing  what  some  one  else  has  already 
done.  Generally  speaking,  there  must  be  variety  of 
material  for  this  age — with  more  equipment  and 
supplies  and  a  greater  variety  of  them.  Paper-and- 
pencil  art  activities  are  not  sufficient.  Crafts  become 
increasingly  important,  especially  carving,  weaving, 
jewelry,  clay  modeling,  and  ceramics.  During  these 
years,  there  is  definite  evidence  in  the  art  work  of 
the  formulation  of  ideas — real  concepts,  for  example, 
that  have  to  do  with  the  vocations.  Therefore,  there 
is  no  segregation  of  art  from  the  general  program, 
but  it  is  offered  as  an  elective  after  the  seventh 
grade.  Thus,  junior-high-school  pupils  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  and  develop  in  their  art  experiences 
rather  than  perfecting  techniques.  No  child  is  forced 
into  art  work.  All  children  in  the  elective  course  are 
there  because  they  want  to  be;  they  have  elected 
the  work,  and  the  work  helps  them  to  maintain  good 
conduct  and  constructive  use  of  their  leisure.  Their 
art  experiences  are  helpful  in  developing  good  social 
attitudes.  For  instance,  it  is  important  that  they  be- 
come good  housekeepers  during  their  art  activities 
and  that  they  develop  good  work  habits — rather  than 
worrying  about  becoming  potential  master  crafts- 
men. They  are  not  studying  art  vocationally.  Instead, 
they  are  having  art  experiences  that  will  be  reflected 
in  their  leisure — while  they  are  children  and  later  as 
they  become  adults. 
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JO  DEVELOP  LEISURE-TIME  INTERESTS 


As  youth  go  through  the  secondary  schools,  from 
the  tenth  through  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  years, 
their  art  experiences  take  on  avocational  and  con- 
sumer-intelligence aspects  —  sometimes  vocational- 
preparation  significance.  Consumer  intelligence  is 
important  for  all  students.  Perhaps  only  ten  per  cent 
of  them  will  become  artists;  but  all  of  them  need 
color,  form,  and  design  if  they  are  to  develop  con- 
sumer intelligence.  There  is  a  possibility  that  none 
of  them  will  create  works  of  art;  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
all  of  them  can  use  this  basic  knowledge  in  making 
selections — in  their  clothes,  in  their  homes,  in  their 
civic  interests.  A  salesgirl  uses  her  knowledge  of 
color,  form,  and  design  vocationally  in  selling  clothes; 
but  every  girl  uses  these  fundamentals  every  time 
that  she  selects  a  costume  to  wear.  Perhaps  she  has 
received  her  training  in  an  art  class — or  in  a  home- 
economics  class.  The  important  thing  is  that  the 
students  need  these  art  experiences — somewhere. 
And  at  this  age,  youth  should  have  individual  stand- 
ards in  accordance  with  their  art  ability  and  their 
goals — if  they  are  to  enjoy  their  art  experiences. 
However,  the  student  who  is  preparing  for  art  as  a 
vocation  must  adhere  to  the  standards  that  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  occupation  which  he  plans  to  enter. 
Thus,  in  an  advertising-art  class  in  the  Junior  College, 
students  must  maintain  production  standards  accept- 
able to  business  and  industry  if  they  are  to  compete 
with  experienced  workers  in  the  field. 

For  most  children  and  youth  of  the  community,  art 
experiences  lead  to  avocations;  therefore,  there  are 
many  opportunities  in  the  public  schools  for  all  of 
them  to  develop  these  leisure-time  interests.  And 
many  adults  are  also  turning  to  the  schools  for  art 
experiences.  In  fact,  with  the  present  shortage  of 
household  furnishings  and  today's  nervous  tension  in 
living,  many  are  deriving  satisfaction  from  meeting 
their  material  requirements  and  at  the  same  time 
supplying  something  needed  for  balanced  living. 


Just  as  art  experiences  are  carefully  planned  for  all 
of  the  educational  levels  through  the  junior  college, 
so  also  are  experiences  in  such  fields  as  music  and 
speech  arts.  In  these  activities,  children  and  youth 
are  not  trained  intensively  to  become  professional 
musicians  and  actors,  but  they  are  given  satisfying 
experiences  with  the  hope  that  they  will  lead  to  avo- 
cational pursuits.  The  young  person  who  becomes  in- 
terested in  playing  a  musical  instrument  in  a  school 
orchestra  is  laying  the  foundation  for  a  lifetime  hob- 
by either  in  playing  alone  or  in  groups  in  the  com- 
munity— even  though  he  may  never  become  a  pro- 
fessional artist.  Likewise,  the  experiences  in  the 
speech  arts — in  drama,  in  radio,  in  public  speaking — 
all  lead  to  later  experiences  in  little-theater  groups, 
in  club  work,  in  civic  participation. 

Practical-arts  experiences  are  equally  important.  As 
an  illustration,  young  boys  enjoy  their  woodworking 
and  machine-shop  activities.  In  these,  they  are  not 
trained  for  employment.  Rather,  they  gain  industrial- 
arts  experiences  which  help  them  in  their  home  life — 
as  children,  as  youth,  as  adults.  Or  perhaps  these 
experiences  lead  to  further  training  for  a  vocation. 

And  no  young  person's  development  is  complete 
without  physical  activities.  Consequently,  in  addition 
to  his  regular  physical-education  training  and  health 
education,  the  student  is  given  a  chance  to  take  part 
in  body-building  activities,  such  as  after-school 
sports,  intramural  sports,  and  competitive  games. 

But  instruction  in  activities  suitable  for  leisure-time 
interests  is  not  sufficient.  Children  and  youth  must 
participate  in  these  activities  as  members  of  a  group 
during  their  leisure;  so  they  are  afforded  opportuni- 
ties for  extra-curricular  activities,  such  as  plays  and 
musical  productions  for  assembly  programs  and  pub- 
lic performances  and  membership  in  clubs  which  pro- 
mote the  development  of  hobbies. 
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FOR  EMPLOYED  YOUTH  WHO  HAVE 
NOT  GRADUATED   FROM   HIGH   SCHOOL 


MANY  YOUTH  PREFEW 


California  requires  that  young  people  attend  school  until  they 
are  18  years  of  age  unless  they  have  graduated  from  high 
school.  But  not  every  one  is  able  to  continue  school  until  that 
age  on  a  fuli-time  basis.  For  example,  some  youth  must  drop 
out  for  financial  reasons.  Therefore,  provision  must  be  made 
for  those  who  receive  permission  to  drop  out  of  full-time 
school  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18.  In  San  Francisco,  these 
youth  attend  what  is  known  as  Continuation  School,  where 
they  must  attend  at  least  four  hours  a  week  if  they  are  em- 
ployed— or  four  hours  each  day  if  they  are  not  working. 

In  this  school,  these  drop-outs  from  the  regular  school  pro- 
gram may  work  for  their  high-school  diploma  and  take  in- 
struction related  to  their  jobs  and  their  home-and-family  life. 
As  an  illustration,  the  girl  who  is  working  downtown  in  a  store 
may  take  the  school's  training  in  retail  merchandising.  The 
young  married  girl  under  18  years  may  take  the  training  in 
home  management.  Training  in  crafts  is  popular,  often  result- 
ing in  salable  skills.  Both  the  high-school-diploma  instruction 
and  the  related-to-the-job  training  are  given  on  an  individual- 
ized basis  during  two-hour  periods.  Consequently,  if  a  student 
attends  on  a  four-hour-per-week  basis,  he  takes  two  two-hour 
classes  each  week. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  1 ,344  students  under  1 8  years 
of  age  in  Continuation  School  and  its  annex,  in  which  business 
training  is  offered.  Many  of  these  students  are  employed,  at- 
tending school  only  four  hours  a  week.  A  recent  survey  of 
these  employees  indicated  that  between  September  and  De- 
cember, 1946,  40  per  cent  were  employed  in  wholesale  and 
retail  work;  40  per  cent,  in  offices;  20  per  cent,  in  factories. 

The  greatest  challenge  to  those  who  offer  continued-education 
opportunities  to  youth  who  must  discontinue  full-time  day 
school  is  the  fact  that  so  much  must  be  taught  in  so  little 
time,  especially  to  those  who  attend  only  four  hours  a  week. 
But  despite  this  limited-time  factor,  placement  service  is  pro- 
vided for  the  students,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  Kelp  them 
with  their  grooming  and  other  personal  factors  that  enter  into 
the  employment  of  youth.  This  part  of  the  program  is  accom- 
plished by  working  with  the  students  individually  and  in 
groups — in  what  virtually  amounts  to  ten  different  student 
bodies  who  attend  during  the  week  in  the  two-hour  periods. 
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FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  YOUTH  WHO  WISH  TO 
PREPARE   FOR  A  TRADE   IN   HIGH  SCHOOL 


Training  In  Industrial  arts  on  an  exploratory  basis  is  available 
to  San  Francisco's  youth  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
But  youth  who  prefer  to  train  for  a  trade  on  an  intensive  basis 
may  transfer  during  senior  high  school  to  the  trade  school, 
where  they  receive  concentrated  trade  training,  along  with 
instruction  in  academic,  subjects,  thereby  enabling  them  to 
prepare  for  employment  in  a  trade  and  to  graduate. 

In  the  present  trade  school,  known  as  Samuel  Gompers  Trades 
School,  students  are  trained  in  aircraft  construction,  aircraft 
engines,  auto  mechanics,  creative  art,  diesel  engines,  dress 
design,  electricity,  machine  shop,  millinery,  photography, 
plastics,  power  sewing,  radio  broadcasting,  radio  operation, 
radio  service  and  repair,  refrigeration,  tool  and  die  making, 
trade  drafting,  watch  repair,  gas  and  electric  welding,  and 
wood  work.  Classes  in  academic  subjects  include  civics, 
United  States  history,  English,  industrial  science,  mathematics, 
and  physical  education. 

Training  in  a  trade  school  is  necessarily  practical  preparation 
for  a  trade,  based  upon  job  analyses,  with  instruction  related 
to  the  trade.  Courses  are  organized  in  co-operation  with  a 
trade-advisory  committee,  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  trade.  Teachers  are  experts  in  the  trade  for  which  they 
train.  The  training  must  be  vital  and  well-organized;  for  it  is  the 
student's  last  formal  training.  In  this  short  time,  he  must  pre- 
pare not  only  to  take  his  place  in  a  trade  but  also  to  take  his 
place  in  the  community. 

In  the  building  recently  acquired  for  a  trade  school — with  its 
200,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  distributed  over  five 
floors  and  a  basement — there  will  be  opportunity  for  expan- 
sion in  trade-training  offerings.  While  the  building  is  being 
prepared  for  occupancy  for  instructional  purposes,  new  train- 
ing programs  are  being  developed  to  meet  the  industrial 
needs  of  the  community,  such  as  those  which  will  be  experi- 
enced by  the  apparel  center.  Plans  are  under  way  for  expan- 
sion in  training  to  meet  the  needs  in  such  trades  as  art-metal 
jewelry  making,  watch  repair,  barbering,  cosmetology,  hair- 
dressing,  small-boat  building,  printing,  bookbinding,  graphic 
arts,  dental  technology,  foundry  and  pattern-making,  optical 
mechanics,  and  plastics.  Thus,  young  men  and  women  will 
have  more  trade-training  opportunities. 
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SOME  CHILDREN  AND  SOMI 


SCHOOL    SERVICES    FOR 
CHILDREN  AND  PARENTS 

Counseling  Services  in  Schools 

Work-Experience  Program 

Vacation  Schools 

Services  for  Non-Attendants 

Home  Visiting 

Instructional  Services 

Exceptional-Children  Services 

Parent-Education  Classes 

Consultative  Services 

Child-Guidance  Clinic 

Job-Placement  Services 

Curriculum  Revision 

Follow-Up  Services 


Child  Guidance  Services 


Efforts  of  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  to  help  pupils  who 
have  difficulty  in  making  adjustments  have  resulted  in  special 
services  for  these  children  and  for  their  parents,  offered  in 
co-operation  with  youth-serving  agencies  in  the  community. 

Among  these  special  services  are  the  expansion  of  the  guid- 
ance program  to  give  more  help  to  the  individual  student  and 
his  parents;  a  child-guidance  clinic  to  care  for  children  whose 
problems  are  too  difficult  to  handle  in  classroom  situations;  an 
in-service  training  program  for  school  counselors;  a  school- 
work-experience  program  for  older  children  and  youth; 
summer  vacation  schools;  constant  curriculum  revision  to 
meet  the  needs  of  all  children  and  youth;  job-placement  serv- 
ices in  co-operation  with  community  agencies;  information 
services  for  authorized  agencies  working  for  the  welfare  of 
children;  school  facilities  made  available  to  the  Recreation 
Commission;  school-staff  participation  in  Community  Chest 
activities;  services  for  non-attendants;  and  the  Department  of 
Child  Welfare  to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  Attendance 
Bureau  and  the  activities  for  guidance,  placement,  and  ex- 
ceptional-children services. 

As  specific  examples,  there  are  the  services  for  non-attend- 
ants available  for  parents  and  for  teachers,  which  are  pro- 
vided by  a  corps  of  attendance  workers  who  deal  with  pupils 
whose  problems  manifest  themselves  in  absence  and  in  tru- 
ancy. And  for  children  whose  problems  are  sufficiently  serious 
that  they  cannot  be  handled  in  a  classroom  situation,  there 
are  the  Child  Guidance  Services,  furnished  by  a  staff  of 
psychiatric  social  workers,  psychologists,  physicians,  and 
psychiatrists  for  consultative  service  or  partial  or  full-time  case 
study  of  problem  cases.  Problems  handled  through  these  serv- 
ices are  evident  in  a  review  of  the  reasons  for  which  203  re- 
ferrals were  made  recently  by  parents,  by  schools,  and  by 
public  and  private  agencies — namely,  asocial  behavior  (29%), 
academic  problems  (28%),  neglect  (poor  family  relationships) 
(10%),  attendance  problems  (9%),  neurotic  behavior  (9%), 
delinquency  (8%),  withdrawal  (7%),  and  health  problems 
(approximately  1%). 

Thus,  efforts  are  made  by  the  public  schools  to  prevent  chil- 
dren and  youth  from  getting'  into  difficulty.  However,  for  those 
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ARENTS  REQUIRE  SPECIAL  HELP 


who  are  already  in  difficulty,  especially  with  the  law,  the 
schools  offer  special  instructional  and  guidance  services.  For 
example,  classes  are  conducted  at  the  Log  Cabin  School,  the 
correctional  institution  of  the  Juvenile  Court  for  boys  with 
minor  offenses.  Here  at  the  ranch,  junior-high-school  and 
senior-high-school  classes  are  provided  by  the  public  schools. 
Classes  are  also  organized  for  delinquent  girls,  for  unwed 
mothers,  and  for  other  children  and  youth  in  serious  difficulty. 
And  a  full-time  counselor  is  assigned  as  the  liaison  represen- 
tative of  the  schools  at  the  Juvenile  Court. 

Some  of  the  most  helpful  services  afforded  delinquent  chil- 
dren are  those  provided  for  the  parents  of  delinquent  chil- 
dren by  the  Parent  Guidance  Center,  which  was  established 
in  1943.  To  this  center,  the  Court  refers  those  parents  who 
will  derive  benefits  from  the  services,  making  their  attendance 
at  the  weekly  classes  one  of  the  conditions  under  which  proba- 
tion is  granted  to  their  child.  Every  week,  new  members  join 
the  class;  and  each  week,  some  of  the  parents  complete  their 
eight  weeks  in  compliance  with  the  Court  order.  At  the  week- 
ly meetings,  the  discussion  leader  presents  the  topic  for  the 
evening  informally  during  the  first  forty  minutes  and  then  in- 
vites the  parents  to  participate  in  the  discussion.  Eight  aspects 
of  parental  responsibility  are  considered  during  the  series  of 
meetings — namely,  law,  recreation,  work,  school,  social  agen- 
cies, health,  psychology,  and  religion.  Each  topic  is  presented 
by  a  community  leader  who  is  an  expert  in  the  field  under 
consideration,  either  as  a  department  head  or  as  a  public 
official;  and  each  leader  contributes  his  services  voluntarily. 
A  study  made  last  year  of  sixty-eight  children  whose  parents 
had  been  referred  to  the  Center  the  previous  year  indicated 
that  88  per  cent  of  the  children  had  made  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment to  society — an  excellent  record.  Most  of  the  parents 
who  attend  these  meetings  derive  benefits  from  them  and  are 
generous  in  their  praise  of  the  services,  often  returning  for 
visits  to  the  Center  after  they  have  completed  the  classes. 
Such  is  the  co-operative  effort  in  San  Francisco  to  combat 
juvenile  delinquency  through  parent  education — a  project 
that  was  court-centered  in  its  inception  and  has  been  school- 
centered  in  its  development  as  a  part  of  the  adult-education 
program  of  San  Francisco  Public  Schools. 


SCHOOL    SERVICES    FOR 
COMMUNITY  AGENCIES 

Liaison  Services 

for  Courts  and  Police  Department 

Information  Services 
for  Authorized  Agencies 

Job-Placement  Services 
with  Community  Agencies 

Recreational  Facilities 
for  Recreation  Commission 

Staff  Participation 

in  Community  Chest  Activities 

Instructional  Services 
for  Juvenile  Court 

Parent  Guidance  Center 

Log  Cabin  School 

Classes 


Log  Cabin  School 
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SERVICES  FOR 


Through 


•  TRAINING  FOR  JOBS 

•  INSTRUCTION  FOR  LEISURE 

•  COUNSELING  FOR  VETERANS 

•  TRAINING  FOR  VETERANS 
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SERVICES  FOR  ADULTS 


San  Francisco  has  a  greater  percentage  of  adults  in 
its  population  than  any  other  city  of  comparable  size 
in  the  United  States.  Consequently,  it  is  dependent 
largely  upon  its  adults  for  community  development. 
In  1940,  it  was  estimated  that  77.7  per  cent  of  the 
city's  residents  were  21  years  of  age  or  over  and  that 
the  average  adult  was  36.7  years  of  age.  These  data 
indicate  that  most  San  Franciscans  have  been  out  of 
school  for  almost  twenty  years  and  require  oppor- 
tunities for  additional  instruction  if  the  community 
is  to  continue  to  have  effective  citizenry.  Moreover, 
the  future  of  any  community  depends  not  alone  upon 
its  economic  and  educational  development  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  and  the  number  of 
school  years  completed  by  each  adult  but  also  upon 
the  status  of  home  and  family  life  in  the  community 
— as  evidenced  in  the  individual  development  of  all 
members  of  the  home,  in  the  constructive  activities 
that  take  place  in  the  homes,  in  decreased  juvenile 
delinquency  in  the  community! 

The  answer  to  the  problem  of  achieving  this  commu- 
nity goal,  especially  in  a  community  with  as  many 
adults  as  there  are  in  San  Francisco,  lies  largely  in 
adult  education.  And  costs  for  classes  for  adults  need 
not  impose  an  undue  strain  upon  the  community's 
school  budget.  In  the  matter  of  local  facilities,  for 
instance,  many  adult  classes  in  San  Francisco  can  be 
heid  in  buildings  already  in  use  for  children  and  for 
youth.  State  reimbursements,  known  as  ADA  in 
school  parlance,  pay  the  salaries  of  the  more  than 
three  hundred  teachers  of  adult  classes  in  this  com- 
munity if  an  attendance  of  approximately  twenty- 
four  students  is  maintained  in  each  class.  Of  course, 
rentals,  supplies,  and  administrative  costs  must  be 
borne  by  the  local  school  system;  but  this  is  not  an 
unreasonable  expense  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
state  requires  that  15  per  cent  of  the  costs  must  be 
paid  by  the  local  district.  In  vocational  offerings, 
reimbursements  are  available  from  state  and  federal 
funds  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  costs.  And  the 
federal  government  is  reimbursing  the  local  schools 
for  expenses  incurred  in  educating  veterans.  As  a  re- 
sult, San  Francisco  Public  Schools  can  afford  to  serve 
the  adults  of  the  community. 


In  adult-education  programs  throughout  the  coun- 
try, there  is,  in  addition  to  the  need  for  classes  to 
meet  occupational  needs,  a  growing  demand  for 
classes  in  self-expression,  in  home-and-family-life  edu- 
cation, in  hobbies,  and  in  personal  development  gen- 
erally. In  San  Francisco,  the  Adult  and  Vocational 
Education  Division  offers  classes  that  enable  adults 
to  realize  increased  satisfaction  in  their  occupational 
life — through  improvement  on  their  jobs  and  through 
increased  skills  that  help  them  to  seek  and  hold  bet- 
ter jobs.  But  there  are  other  classes,  too,  that  help 
them  with  family  living  and  personal  development. 

These  classes  are  both  educational  and  recreational 
in  the  sense  that  they  provide  constructive  activities 
for  adults  during  their  leisure  both  in  classes  and  at 
home;  but  they  are  also  educational  in  a  far  broader 
sense  in  that  as  adults  learn  hobbies  which  keep  them 
at  home  and  enable  them  to  share  the  recreational 
interests  of  their  children,  they  strengthen  the  home 
and  family  life  of  the  community.  Parents  are  also 
given  an  opportunity  for  direct  training  in  home  and 
family  life  through  the  parent-education  programs 
in  small  study  groups  and  in  series  of  lectures  at- 
tended by  both  fathers  and  mothers.  In  this  way,  the 
children  and  the  youth  of  the  community  are  twice- 
served —  through  services  planned  for  them  and 
through  those  designed  for  their  parents. 

Parents,  however,  are  not  the  only  adults  who  re- 
ceive benefits  from  the  adult-education  program,  as 
is  evident  in  the  large  number  of  veterans  who  are 
taking  advantage  of  their  educational  benefits  in 
San  Francisco  Public  Schools — many  of  whom  are  not 
yet  parents. 

But  what  are  the  specific  opportunities  available  to 
individual  adults?  For  the  answer  to  this  inquiry,  Sec- 
tion 3  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  a  brief  review  of 
the  educational  services  for  adults  in  San  Francisco, 
addressed  to  the  reader  in  terms  of  opportunities 
available  to  him — with  the  hope  that  he  will  find 
among  these  informal  listings  those  services  which 
will  meet  his  needs.  For  service  characterizes  the 
philosophy  of  the  newly  re-organized  adult-educa- 
tion program  in  San  Francisco! 
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ADULTS  WELCOME  A  VARIETY  OF 
JOB-TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES 


Employee  Training 


The  children  and  the  youth  of  San  Francisco  are  not  the  only 
members  of  the  community  who  are  interested  in  job  training. 
Many  adults  devote  much  of  their  leisure  to  training  that  will 
help  them  to  grow  on  the  job  or  to  prepare  them  for  a  new 
vocation.  Others  secure  on-the-job  training  in  in-service  train- 
ing programs.  And  others  take  time  off  to  spend  full-time  in 
job-training  programs. 

For  all  these  adults,  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  offer  a 
variety  of  opportunities  to  learn  a  job  or  to  take  brush-up 
work — either  on  a  part-time  or  a  full-time  basis.  Some  of  these 
opportunities  are  listed  on  the  following  pages. 

•       •       • 

For  Employees  . . . 

Many  employers  in  San  Francisco  are  making  arrangements 
for  in-service  training  to  be  provided  for  their  employees  in 
co-operation  with  the  public  schools  in  programs  offered  in 
the  plant  or  the  office  in  which  the  personnel  are  employed — 
or  in  the  schools.  This  service  for  adults  who  are  on  the  job  has 
been  inaugurated  both  by  the  Adult  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Division  and  by  the  Junior  College,  particularly  in  those 
fields  in  which  there  was  a  demand  for  in-service  training  dur- 
ing the  war  period.  Inquiries  concerning  the  existing  programs 
and  requests  for  this  type  of  service  are  always  welcome. 

For  Employers . . . 

Through  the  services  of  the  public  schools,  employers  will  find 
assistance  both  for  themselves  and  for  their  employees,  es- 
pecially in  the  fields  of  business  and  distributive  occupations. 
For  example,  there  is  free  instruction  in  social-security  legis- 
lation, income-tax  filing,  transportation  and  freight  manage- 
ment, testing  in  personnel  work,  insurance-personnel  training 
— or  pre-Christmas  training  for  youth  employed  during  the 
holidays.  Stores  that  do  not  have  training  departments  may 
be  interested  in  training  services,  particularly  training  for  busi- 
ness executives  in  "How  to  Teach  an  Employee"  or  training  in 
human  relations  for  supervisory  personnel. 

During  the  past  year,  two  popular  services  for  employers  were 
the  conferences  for  store  executives  conducted  by  the  Dis- 
tributive Education  section  of  the  Adult  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Division  and  the  Business  Planning  Institutes,  held  in 
business  districts  in  the  city  to  encourage  business  betterment. 
Proprietary,  personnel-management,  record-keeping  courses 
— all  these,  and  more,  are  helpful. 
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Business  Training 


For  Adults  Who  Are  in  Business  .  .  . 

Adults  who  have  a  full-time  job  necessarily  cannot  devote 
full-time  to  Job  training,  but  they  can  enroll  in  classes  during 
the  day  or  the  evening  on  a  part-time  basis.  One  of  the  popu- 
lar fields  for  this  type  of  adult  training  is  business  training  for 
jobs  in  commerce,  with  such  courses  as  the  following: 


Accounting 
Bookkeeping 
Business  Arithmetic 
Business  English 
Business  Law 


Dictation 

Ediphone 

Filing 

Indexing 

Mimeographing 


Part-time  Trade  Training 


Calculating  Machine  Operation  Office  Machine  Operation 

Civil  Service  Office  Practice 

Commercial  Law  Salesmanship 

Comptometry  Shorthand 

Dictaphone  Typing 

Other  classes  which  are  helpful  to  adults  on  their  business  jobs 
include  real-estate  licensing,  foreign  languages,  radio  broad- 
casting, traffic  management,  and  others.  All  of  these  classes 
are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  adults  who  are  enrolled 
in  them — whether  they  wish  to  study  the  subject  for  the  first 
time  or  to  review  it  for  brush-up  purposes.  In  most  of  the 
classes,  the  work  is  offered  on  an  individualized  basis  so  that 
adults  may  enroll  in  the  class  at  their  convenience  without 
waiting  for  the  beginning  of  the  new  term.  And  an  effort  is 
made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  students  in  terms  of 
their  job  requirements — either  for  their  present  positions  or 
those  for  which  they  are  preparing. 

For  Adults  Who  Are  in  Industry  .  .  . 

Evening   classes  especially  organized  for  adults  who  are  in- 
terested in  learning  a  trade  or  improving  their  skills  include 
those  in  the  following  fields: 
Auto  Mechanics  Photography 

Cabinet  Making  Radio  Construction  &  Repair 

Electricity  Refrigeration 

Electronics  Sheet  Metal 

Machine  Shop  Upholstery 

Metallurgy  Welding 

Millinery  (gas  and  electric). 

New  courses  of  this  type  are  developed  as  adults  make  their 
needs  known  to  the  Adult  and  Vocational  Education  Division. 
Therefore,  both  individual  adults  and  groups  of  adults  who 
need  job  training  that  is  not  now  available  should  request 
additional  classes  to  meet  their  needs. 
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For  Those  Who  Want  Full-time 
Trade  Training  .  .  . 

Classes  are  available  to  adults  during  the  day  in  a  variety  of 

occupational  fields,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Aircraft  Construction 

Aircraft  Engines 

Creative  Art 

Diesel  Engines 

Dress  Design 

Electricity 

Machine  Shop 

Millinery 

Photography 

Plastics 


Power  Sewing 
Radio  Broadcasting 
Radio  Operation 
Radio  Service  &  Repair 
Refrigeration 
Tool  &  Die  Making 
Trade  Drafting 
Watch  Repair 
Welding 
Woodworking 


As  a  result  of  the  acquisition  of  a  new  building  for  trade 
training,  many  new  programs  are  now  being  developed. 

For  Those  Who  Wish  a  Two-year 
Program  .  .  . 

Two-year  training  programs  are  offered  by  the  Junior  College 
to  prepare  people  for  semi-professional  positions  in  industry 
and  commerce,  including  these  fields: 


Accounting 

Business 

Floriculture 

Graphic  Arts 

Hotel  &  Restaurant  Mgt. 

Insurance 


Law  Enforcement 

Merchandising 

Photography 

Radio  Production 

Recreational  Leadership 

Salesmanship 


Although  the  complete  training  in  these  curricula  requires  two 
years,  adults  may  enroll  as  special  students  for  part  of  the 
program.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  these  programs 
include  work  experience  as  part  of  the  training,  adults  often 
find  that  they  can  hold  part-time  jobs  while  attending  school. 

For  Those  Who  Prefer  Professional 
Preparation  .  .  . 

Adults  who  desire  to  train  for  a  profession  may  take  the  first 
two  years  of  their  college  training  free  of  charge  at  the  Junior 
College  and  then  transfer  to  a  four-year  college  or  university 
to  complete  their  work.  In  some  cases,  adults  may  wish  to 
make  up  high-school  deficiencies,  preparatory  to  beginning 
their  professional  training.  This  situation  is  particularly  true  of 
veterans,  many  of  whom  do  not  have  a  high-school  diploma  or 
high-school  grades  which  qualify  them  for  university  entrance. 
(See  Pages  79-8 1  for  a  description  of  veterans'  training  oppor- 
tunities.) 


Full-time  Trade  Training 


Semi-Professional  Training?; 


Pre-Professional  Training 
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[Home  Management  Training 


Homemaking  Training 


ADULTS   LEARN   DURINC 


In  San  Francisco,  adults  learn  during  their  leisure — for  their 
leisure.  Thousands  enroll  in  educational-recreational  classes 
which  help  them  to  develop  leisure-time  interests  that  they 
can  make  use  of  at  home.  In  the  newly-reorganized  adult- 
education  program,  classes  which  provide  instruction  for 
individual  interests  are  not  only  popular  but  also  valuable 
in  terms  of  lasting  personal  enjoyment  and  constructive  and 
creative  use  of  leisure.  These  avocational  classes  are  varied 
in  nature  and  many  in  number,  as  indicated  in  the  at-random 
suggestions  which  are  listed  informally  on  these  pages. 


For  the  Family . . . 

Parents  of  the  community  now  have  an  opportunity  to  enroll 
in  classes  especially  planned  for  them.  For  example,  they  may 
join  other  parents  in  small  parent-education  study  groups  . . . 
attend  a  series  of  lectures  on  human  relations  ...  go  to  school 
with  their  younger  children  as  a  part  of  their  parent-education 
program  .  .  .  make  things  in  the  school  shop  with  their  older 
children  .  .  .  even  take  a  course  in  the  care  and  the  training 
of  the  family  dog. 

For  Homemakers  and  Homeowners  . . . 

Wives,  mothers,  and  brides-to-be  may  have  instruction  in 
such  classes  as  nutrition,  home  management,  and  flower  ar- 
rangement. The  men-of-the-house  are  offered  a  variety  of 
choices  in  instruction  for  making  something  for  the  home  in 
classes  like  cabinet  making,  machine  shop,  electricity,  radio, 
sheet  metal,  welding,  and  auto  shop.  Wives  and  husbands  can 
work  together  in  school  shops  or  exercise  together  in  classes 
of  badminton,  fencing,  exercises,  and  other  physical-educa- 
tion activities. 

Adults  who  are  homeowners — or  prospective  ones — have  an 
opportunity  for  training  in  homeownership.  Those  who  have  a 
yen  to  fix  up  their  home  or  redecorate  it  can  satisfy  their 
desire  by  enrolling  in  classes  in  interior  decoration,  furniture 
making  and  repairing,  upholstery,  or  ceramics.  And  garden 
enthusiasts  will  appreciate  the  home-gardening  forums. 

For  Ladies  Only  ... 

If  Milady's  wardrobe  needs  attention,  she  will  enjoy  making 
new  garments  or  altering  old  ones  in  courses  in  dressmaking, 
millinery,  and  costume  design.  Or  if  it's  charm  she  wants, 
there  are  classes  in  make-up,  posture,  walking,  skin  care,  color 
combination,  clothes  selection,  and  weight  control. 
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THEIR    LEISURE    TIME 


For  Hobby  Enthusiasts  .  .  . 

Adults  who  want  to  develop  interesting  hobbies  and  need 
some  instruction  "to  get  started"  may  enroll  in  such  classes 
as  art  sketching,  water  color,  silk-screen  reproduction,  jewel- 
ry metal-design,  woodcarving,  ceramics,  metal  work,  photo- 
graphy, plastics,  leather  work,  and  many  other  avocational 
classes.  Music  lovers  who  enjoy  music  experience  with  other 
adults  will  find  it  in  music  enjoyment,  chorus,  music  essen- 
tials, harmony,  opera  study,  and  orchestra.  And  for  those 
who  enjoy  dramatics,  there  is  the  Bay  Theater — with  its  Little 
Theater  classes  and  performances. 

For  the  "Academic  Minded".  . . 

Those  who  wish  to  complete  high  school  may  secure  a  high- 
school  diploma  by  attending  classes  or  by  taking  advantage 
of  individual  instruction  at  their  own  rate  of  speed.  A  wide 
range  of  high-school  and  college  courses  is  offered  in  such 
fields  as  foreign  languages,  English  literature  and  composi- 
tion, journalism,  public  speaking,  arithmetic,  mathematics, 
physical  sciences,  history  and  civics,  social  sciences,  and  his- 
tory of  philosophy. 

For  Adults  in  General . . . 

Adults  who  are  planning  to  travel  may  acquire  a  conversa- 
tional knowledge  of  Spanish,  French,  Russian,  or  other  foreign 
languages.  For  aliens,  there  are  Americanization  and  citizen- 
ship classes  which  help  them  to  read  and  write  English  and 
prepare  them  for  naturalization.  Members  of  the  Maritime 
Service  will  find  navigation  courses  available  to  them  during 
their  leisure  time.  Adults  whose  hearing  is  failing  may  take 
instruction  in  lip-reading.  There  is  always  a  forum  in  session 
on  current  topics  of  interest  to  the  forum-devotee.  For  those 
who  need  assistance  in  filing  income  tax,  there  is  a  class  for 
them.  In  fact,  for  the  person  who  has  always  wanted  to  learn 
to  speak  to  groups  ...  to  write  ...  to  broadcast  ...  to 
drive  a  car  . .  .  there  is  a  course  for  him.  And  new  courses  are 
developed  as  a  result  of  requests  from  adults  in  the  communi- 
ty. Moreover,  they  are  especially  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  members  of  the  group  who  wish  to  take  the  class. 


Complete  lists  of  offerings  for  adults — together  with  specific 
information  about  the  courses  and  their  location — are  avail- 
able from  the  Division  of  Adult  Education  or  from  the  princi- 
pal's office  of  a  neighborhood  school.  Also,  requests  may  be 
made  for  copies  of  programs  which  are  mailed  monthly. 


.Academic  Training 


General  Instruction 
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THE     VETERAN     VALUE* 


As  thousands  of  ex-Service  personnel  return  to  school 
in  San  Francisco,  many  of  them  are  experiencing  a 
need  for  counseling  services  which  will  help  them  to 
determine  the  occupations  for  which  they  are  best 
suited.  To  meet  the  needs  of  these  veterans,  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education  contracted  with  the 
Veterans  Administration  early  in  1946  to  conduct  a 
counseling  center  for  veterans.  By  the  fall  of  1946, 
over  5,000  men  and  women  had  come  to  this  center 
for  information  and  for  counseling.  And  now,  the 
Center's  staff  has  been  doubled,  and  a  branch  Center 
has  been  opened  in  one  of  the  schools. 

A  variety  of  services  is  available  to  the  veteran  at  the 
Veterans  Counseling  Center.  As  illustrated  in  the 
first  scene  on  this  page,  these  services  begin  at  the 
reception  desk.  Here,  a  counselor  not  only  answers 
general-information  inquiries  about  the  availability 
of  counseling  and  training  services;  but  he  is  also 
prepared  to  provide  a  variety  of  information  about 
the  world  of  work  and  about  occupational  opportuni- 
ties. In  fact,  he  encourages  those  who  come  for  in- 
formation to  remain  for  the  total  services  that  are 
available  at  the  Center. 

As  the  next  step  in  the  series  of  services,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Veterans  Administration  determines 
whether  the  applicant  is  eligible  for  educational 
benefits.  If  he  issues  authority  to  the  school  depart- 
ment to  proceed  with  its  services,  the  veteran  is  given 
an  appointment  with  a  counselor  for  an  interview. 

The  counseling  interview  takes  place  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  worked  into  a  counselor's  schedule.  But  often, 
it  cannot  be  arranged  for  the  same  day  on  which  the 
services  began  because  of  the  heavy  counseling  load. 
During  the  interview,  the  counselor  familiarizes  him- 
self with  information  about  the  veteran — all  data  that 
are  significant  in  selecting  his  vocation,  such  as  his 
family  history,  his  school  history,  his  hobbies,  his  pre- 
vious jobs,  and  his  military  experience.  Using  this 
information  as  a  basis  for  his  selection,  the  counselor 
requests  the  testing  section  of  the  Center  to  give  the 
veteran  certain  tests  that  will  help  to  identify  his 
interests,  his  aptitudes,  his  general  ability,  and  his 
personality. 
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COUNSEL     FOR     HIS 


Trained  psychologists  administer  the  tests,  interpret 
the  results,  and  send  both  the  tests  and  the  results  to 
the  counselor  for  his  use  during  the  follow-up  inter- 
view. Testing  services  have  become  very  popular  at 
the  Center.  For  example,  during  the  month  of  June, 
1 946,  there  were  2,7 1 5  tests  of  all  kinds  administered 
to  358  veterans,  averaging  between  7  and  8  tests 
for  each  person  tested. 

During  the  second  interview,  the  counselor  explains 
the  test  results  to  the  veteran;  and,  together,  they 
decide  whether  the  test  results,  the  counselor's  opin- 
ion, and  the  veteran's  occupational  choice  seem  to 
agree.  If  all  are  in  agreement,  the  counselor  and  the 
veteran  can  then  proceed  to  plan  a  program  for  the 
veteran's  training.  However,  if  the  veteran  is  unde- 
cided and  if  the  educational  benefits  for  which  he 
is  eligible  permit  him  to  select  his  own  training — 
regardless  of  its  seeming  unsuitability — he  is  given 
further  assistance  in  securing  additional  information 
and  advice  through  consultations  with  the  psy- 
chologist and  interviews  with  unions,  employers,  and 
leaders  in  civic  life  who  might  prove  helpful  in  pro- 
viding information  regarding  the  occupations  which 
are  under  consideration. 

The  final  step  in  the  counseling  services  is  the  aid 
given  to  the  veteran  in  formulating  a  life  plan  in 
terms  of  his  training  for  his  chosen  occupation.  In 
order  to  furnish  this  service,  the  Center  works  with 
local  business  and  industry,  with  the  schools  which 
offer  the  training,  with  veterans'  services,  and  with 
community  organizations. 

Often,  the  fact  that  the  veteran  does  not  have  a  high- 
school  diploma  constitutes  a  stumbling  block  in  plan- 
ning his  training.  In  some  cases,  this  situation  can  be 
remedied  by  the  Center  through  evaluating  the  vet- 
eran's military  training  and  experience  in  the  hope 
that  they  can  be  applied  as  credit  toward  the  diplo- 
ma— provided  that  the  veteran  is  not  interested  in 
an  occupation  which  requires  university  preparation. 

If  the  veteran  does  not  have  sufficient  credits  for  the 
diploma — even  with  credit  for  his  military  training 
and  experience — there  is  still  another  possibility  for 
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solving  the  problem  at  the  Center  in  that  the  veteran 
may  take  the  General  Educational  Development  tests 
there.  If  his  score  on  the  tests  is  satisfactory,  the  Cen- 
ter recommends  to  the  school  which  he  attended  last 
that  a  diploma  be  granted  to  him.  If  the  veteran 
takes  the  G.E.D.  tests  and  does  not  pass  them  satis- 
factorily, he  must  earn  the  missing  credits  for  the 
diploma  by  taking  instruction  in  the  subjects  in  which 
he  is  deficient.  However,  before  taking  the  G.E.D. 
tests,  a  veteran  may  take  a  pre-test  which  helps  to 
indicate  whether  he  will  pass  the  tests.  If  this  pre-test 
seems  to  predict  that  his  chances  of  success  on  the 
tests  are  slight,  he  is  encouraged  to  take  a  semester 
of  high-school  work  before  attempting  the  tests. 

Of  course,  a  diploma  issued  on  the  basis  of  perform- 
ance on  the  G.E.D.  tests  cannot  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  university  entrance.  Therefore,  the  veteran  who 
wishes  to  enter  college  but  has  no  high-school  diplo- 
ma is  urged  to  take  advantage  of  the  special  oppor- 
tunities offered  in  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  to 
veterans  for  acquiring  a  diploma. 

Many  types  of  veterans  have  utilized  the  services  of- 
fered by  the  Veterans  Counseling  Center.  Records 
show  that  in  a  sampling  of  over  900  cases  at  the  Cen- 
ter, 400  of  the  900  last  attended  school  in  San  Fran- 
cisco or  in  the  immediate  vicinity — with  the  remain- 
der coming  from  other  states  or  from  foreign  lands. 
Of  the  group  that  was  studied,  the  most  frequently 
reported  age  is  22 — with  two-thirds  of  the  veterans 
in  this  group  25  years  of  age  or  younger  even  though 
some  were  46  years  or  older.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
group  had  finished  high  school,  but  6  per  cent  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  Sixteen  per  cent 
had  begun  college  but  had  not  finished,  and  4  per 
cent  had  completed  four  or  more  years  of  college. 
In  this  group  at  the  Center,  all  Army  ranks  were  rep- 
resented from  yard-bird  to  Major,  with  Pfc,  Cpl., 
and  Sgt.  the  most  frequent — a  total  of  10  per  cent 
being  commissioned  officers.  For  the  Navy,  there  was 
every  rank  from  boot  to  Lieutenant  Commander, 
with  petty  officers  2/c  and  3/c  appearing  most  fre- 
quently— and  5  per  cent  commissioned  officers. 

No  matter  who  they  are,  veterans  have  an  opportu- 
nity for  varied  services  at  the  Center.  With  this  help, 
the  individual  veteran  has  some  indication  of  the 
career  that  would  make  the  most  of  his  abilities  and 
offer  him  the  best  chance  of  success. 
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VETERANS  TAKE  ADVANTAGE 
OF  TRAINING  OPPORTUNITIES 


All  of  the  training  services  of  San  Francisco  Public 
Schools  are  available  to  the  veterans.  However,  they 
are  adults  who  require  instruction  from  a  mature 
point  of  view.  Therefore,  they  appreciate  the  special 
opportunities  which  have  been  provided  to  help  them 
achieve  their  training  goals. 

IMMEDIATE  GOAL: 

Many  veterans  entered  the  Service  before  they  had 
completed  their  high-school  education.  Now,  they 
want  a  high-school  diploma — either  as  an  end  in  itself 
or  as  a  means  of  entering  more  advanced  educational 
programs;  so  they  are  using  their  G.  I.  educational 
benefits  to  secure  high-school  instruction.  But  they 
do  not  fit  into  classes  of  high-school  students;  for 
they  are  older — not  only  in  years  but  also  in  experi- 
ences, responsibilities,  and  outlook. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Schools  have  provided  opportunities  for  veterans  to 
receive  high-school  instruction  without  attending  the 
regular  high-school  classes.  As  an  illustration,  they 
have  been  able  to  attend  high-school  classes  at  the 
Junior  College  among  more  mature  students  by  en- 
rolling in  workshops  in  which  the  instructional  mate- 
rial is  presented  in  half  the  time  required  for  it  in 
regular  high-school  classes. 

High-school  veterans  may  also  take  courses  at  the 
Adult  High  School,  where  adults  are  given  high- 
school  work  on  an  individualized  basis,  each  student 
being  permitted  to  progress  at  his  own  rate  by  work- 
ing on  instructional  materials  originally  prepared  as 
correspondence  lessons.  Instructors  are  provided  to 
give  the  students  individual  help  and  to  test  them 
before  they  begin  a  new  unit. 

Other  veterans  are  learning  a  trade  at  the  Trade 
School  while  they  are  earning  their  high-school  di- 
ploma in  special  speed-up  classes. 
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OBJECTIVE:    ^XCU^CK^ 

For  veterans  who  have  a  high-school  diploma  and  are 
interested  in  continuing  their  training,  there  are  three 
types  of  post-high-school  training  available  through 
San  Francisco  Public  Schools.  They  may  train  for  a 
trade;  they  may  prepare  for  a  semi-profession;  or 
they  may  begin  their  professional  training. 

Veterans  who  wish  training  for  a  skilled  trade  will  be 
interested  in  investigating  the  apprenticeship  train- 
ing programs,  which  include  on-the-job  training  and 
school  instruction,  supervised  by  an  advisory  com- 
mittee composed  of  representatives  of  the  schools, 
management,  and  labor. 

At  the  present  time,  this  type  of  training  is  offered 
mainly  for  the  building  and  construction  trades,  in- 
cluding training  for  such  workers  as  auto  mechanics; 
plumbers;  steamfitters;  mill  and  cabinet  workers; 
sheet-metal  workers;  lathers;  refrigerator  fitters;  car- 
pet, linoleum,  and  soft-tile  workers;  and  painters  and 
decorators.  But  new  programs  are  being  developed 
for  jewelers,  dental  technicians,  radio  and  television 
workers,  upholsterers,  piano  tuners,  motor  repairmen, 
music-machine  operators,  and  neon-sign  workers. 

In  these  apprenticeship  programs,  the  apprentices 
are  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  their  G.  I.  educational 
rights,  as  well  as  the  apprenticeship  wage,  which  in 
most  cases  is  35  to  40  per  cent  of  the  journeyman's 
wage.  Thus,  the  veteran  is  financially  able  to  com- 
plete the  apprenticeship,  which  averages  four  years. 

Opportunities  for  apprenticeship  training  are  limited 
because  each  trade  restricts  the  number  of  its  ap- 
prentices to  a  certain  proportion  of  its  journeymen. 
Applicants  for  apprenticeship  must  also  meet  the 
trade's  standards  for  age,  health,  and  educational  re- 
quirements. But  trade  training  is  available  in  other 
programs  either  on  a  full-time  or  a  part-time  basis. 
For  example,  veterans  who  wish  to  learn  a  trade  may 
enroll  in  what  are  known  as  pre-employment  classes 
and  those  employed  in  trades  as  apprentices  or  as 
journeymen  will  find  upgrading  opportunities. 
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Semi-'Pw£e64itoial  ^7%aiHut^ 


Veterans  who  prefer  an  occupation  on  a  level  be- 
tween a  trade  and  a  profession  may  take  semi-pro- 
fessional training  at  the  Junior  College.  Terminal  cur- 
ricula, designed  to  prepare  the  student  for  a  position 
in  business  or  industry  within  two  years  or  less,  are 
offered  in  such  fields  as  floriculture,  advertising  art, 
hotel  and  restaurant  management,  merchandising,  in- 
surance, recreational  leadership,  and  office  occupa- 
tions. Shorter  courses,  particularly  those  of  the  re- 
fresher type,  are  being  introduced  for  students  who 
have  already  had  experience  in  a  semi-profession. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  part-time  semi-pro- 
fessional training,  educational  opportunities  for  both 
semi-professional  and  hobby-course  instruction  are 
available  in  classes  for  adults  throughout  the  city. 


'Pio^eteiortal  ^%autm^ 


For  veterans  who  are  preparing  for  a  profession,  the 
Junior  College  offers  an  opportunity  to  begin  their 
professional  training — either  by  taking  the  first  part 
of  their  college  work  at  this  institution  or  by  removing 
high-school  deficiencies  before  entering  the  college 
or  university  of  their  choice  or  before  enrolling  in 
college  work  at  the  Junior  College. 

San  Francisco  Junior  College  offers  courses  which 
parallel  those  given  in  the  first  two  years  of  four-year 
colleges  and  universities,  granting  transfer  credit  for 
these  courses  to  higher  institutions. 


Many  veterans  who  plan  to  return  to  school  have  no 
vocational  objective.  Some  do  not  know  what  type 
of  training  to  enter.  Others  use  their  training  period 
as  an  opportunity  to  become  adjusted  to  civilian  life. 
Still  others  frankly  admit  that  they  consider  their  G.  I. 
educational  rights  afford  them  a  well-earned  rest.  All 
of  these  veterans  are  welcome  to  all  the  services  of 
San  Francisco  Public  Schools.  While  exploring  for  a 
suitable  training  program  or  for  a  job,  they  will  prob- 
ably settle  down  and  complete  a  training  program — 
particularly  if  they  take  advantage  of  the  services  of 
the  Veterans  Counseling  Center. 
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•  GUIDANCE  PROGRAMS 


•  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS 


•  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 


•  ADULT  EDUCATION 
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PLANS  FOR  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


In  an  era  marked  by  events  of  such  world  import  as 
the  termination  of  World  War  II,  the  development 
of  the  atomic  bomb,  and  the  organization  of  the 
United  Nations,  careful  planning  for  the  future  be- 
comes imperative  in  all  aspects  of  community  life — 
not  only  for  progress  but  for  survival  itself.  Every- 
where, there  is  evidence  of  this  planning;  it  has  be- 
come the  keynote  in  industry,  in  business,  in  govern- 
ment, in  civic  life.  Consequently,  if  the  schools  are 
to  assume  their  responsibility  in  the  postwar  era, 
they,  too,  must  have  a  master  plan.  And  wherever  the 
schools  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  of  serving  the 
community,  as  they  do  in  San  Francisco,  the  schools' 
blueprints  must  be  drawn  in  terms  of  plans  for  serv- 
ice to  the  community. 

A  report  on  the  planning  in  progress  in  all  areas  of 
the  local  public  schools'  activities  would  require  a 
booklet  devoted  to  that  purpose.  However,  as  ex- 
amples of  the  planning  in  all  areas,  this  section  of 
the  report  pictorializes  the  organizational  machin- 
ery which  has  been  set  up  for  providing  continuous 
services  for  the  children,  the  youth,  and  the  adults  of 
San  Francisco  in  the  general  fields  of  guidance,  cur- 
riculum, vocational  training,  and  adult  education. 
And  a  glimpse  into  the  behind-the-scenes  planning 
in  the  area  of  vocational  training  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  extensive  planning  in  all  areas. 

Briefly,  in  a  large  city,  there  are  many  opportunities 
for  offering  suitable  vocational  training  for  a  great 
variety  of  occupations  on  varying  levels.  But  effec- 
tive vocational  training  requires  careful  planning, 
based  upon  a  consideration  of  well-established  pat- 
terns of  vocational  training  and  of  local  factors.  Thus, 
planning  for  vocational  training  in  San  Francisco 
must  be  guided  by  the  vocational-education  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Hill  Survey,  conducted 
in  1944,  and  such  local  factors  as  a  limited  and  con- 
fined geographical  area;  a  population  with  a  greater 
percentage  of  adults  than  that  of  any  other  city  of 
comparable  size  in  the  United  States;  the  limitations 
set  by  the  expansion  of  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce;  the  influence  of  a  natural  seaport;  and 
an  abnormal  recent  growth  in  population. 


As  a  part  of  the  process  of  planning  for  effective  vo- 
cational training,  an  informal  survey  of  the  needs  of 
the  community  must  be  made  in  terms  of  the  needs 
of  the  individuals  who  are  to  be  trained  and  in  terms 
of  the  requirements  of  industry.  Occupations  for 
which  training  should  be  offered  must  be  identified, 
and  the  number  of  people  who  should  be  provided 
with  training  for  each  of  these  fields  must  be  de- 
termined. One  of  the  most  helpful  guides  in  such  a 
survey  is  the  census,  which  indicates  the  number  of 
people  who  will  enter  the  various  occupations  in  the 
community.  True,  it  does  not  take  into  account  such 
factors  as  technological  change,  labor  turnover  and 
mobility,  and.  new  industrial  development  and  re- 
gression. But  these  factors  can  be  projected  into  the 
picture  through  a  study  of  national  and  local  trends. 
Also,  a  replacement  estimate  can  be  determined  in 
each  field  to  approximate  the  number  of  people  who 
may  be  absorbed  into  each  occupation  annually. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  employers'  associations, 
labor  unions,  civic  organizations,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate educational  institutions — all  these  representa- 
tives of  local  business  and  industry  and  community 
organizations  should  be  consulted  and  the  findings 
interpreted  in  terms  of  determining  the  numbers  to 
be  trained,  the  amount  and  type  of  training  to  be 
offered,  and  the  ability  of  the  schools'  programs  to 
offer  effective  vocational  training. 

As  a  result  of  the  application  of  this  planning  pro- 
cedure to  the  local  situation,  the  Adult  and  Voca- 
tional Education  Division  reports  that  there  is  a  need 
in  San  Francisco  for  an  expansion  in  types  of  training 
not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  service  trades,  in 
the  transportation  field,  in  distributive  occupations, 
and  in  certain  industrial  areas  in  which  new  processes, 
materials,  and  methods  have  created  a  demand  for 
new  occupations.  And  machinery  has  been  set  up  to 
expand  existing  programs  and  to  develop  new  ones 
to  meet  these  needs — machinery  which  is  riictorial- 
ized  on  Pages  88  and  89,  along  with  the  organiza- 
tional machinery  for  the  other  general  areas.  And  all 
of  this  planning  is  characteristic  of  that  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  schools  during  the  last  three  and 
four  years  of  service  to  the  community. 
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GUIDANCE  SERVICES  AID  THE  COMMUNITY 
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In  planning  for  community  service,  schools  must  take 
into  consideration  the  importance  of  guidance  pro- 
grams in  relation  to  the  long-term  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. Whatever  takes  place  both  in  the  homes  and 
in  the  schools  for  today's  children  and  youth  in  an 
effort  to  help  them  make  life  adjustments  and  plan 
for  the  future  influences  greatly  the  contributions  of 
tomorrow's  adults  to  the  economic,  cultural,  civic, 
and  family  life  of  the  community.  Thus,  plans  must 
be  made  to  provide  continuous  guidance  services 
throughout  the '  schools.  Services  that  have  been 
made  available  through  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 
are  listed  below,  together  with  the  organization  of  the 
personnel  who  provide  them.  These  guidance  services, 
along  with  other  services  offered  by  the  schools,  are 
highly  important  in  plans  for  community  service. 


GUIDANCE    IN    THE    FUNDAMENTALS    OF    LIVING 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL  SERVICES 


JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
through 

Deans  of  Boys  Counselors 

Deans  of  Girls  Teachers 

Child  Guidance  Services 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
through 

Dean  of  Men  Counselors 

Dean  of  Women         Instructors 

VETERANS  COUNSELING  CENTER 
through 

Counselors  Psychologists 

OFFER 


\ 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL  SERVICES 

through 

Individual  teachers 
Vice-principal  counselors 
Child  Guidance  Services 

OFFER 

School  adjustment 

Personal  help 

Aid  in  home  relationships 


RESULTS  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 


Daily  help  in  classrooms 
Aid  in  personal  problems 
Social  adjustment 
Self-development 


Vocational  guidance 
Work  experience 
Job  placement 
Educational  planning 


X 


FOR  LIFE  WORK 

FOR  COMMUNITY  LIVING 

FOR  PERSONAL  LIFE 
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CONTINUOUS  PLANNING  OF  INSTRUCTIONAI 


In  the  life  of  every  community — in  the  community,  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  in  the 
classroom,  in  the  student  himself — there  are  evidences  of  a  need  for  continuous  develop- 
ment, improvement,  and  revision  of  the  instructional  programs  of  the  schools.  Therefore, 
to  meet  this  need  in  the  community  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  have 
put  into  operation  a  procedure  for  planning  students'  learning  experiences  in  the  major 
areas  of  learning,  such  as  reading  and  mathematics.  In  this  procedure,  the  role  of  the 
individual  teacher  is  paramount  both  in  planning  and  executing  curriculum  development, 
as  it  must  be  in  any  effective  program  of  curriculum  building.  However,  the  over-all  plan 
which  is  pictorialized  on  these  pages  is  employed  in  order  to  maintain  a  balanced  pro- 
gram for  each  student,  at  the  same  time  permitting  modifications  for  the  individual 
school  in  order  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  neighborhood-community  and  those 
of  its  individual  students.  Community  improvements  resulting  from  this  plan  can  be 
measured  in  terms  of  better  living  through  improved  education,  increased  interest  in 
and  knowledge  of  curriculum  problems,  and  effective  co-ordination  of  educative  forces 
in  the  community. 


THE  COMMUNITY 


HOMES 


t  I  I 

I  I  1 


1.    CURRICULUM  CO-ORDINATOR 

who 

Determines     curriculum     problems    through 
school  visits  and  interviews; 
Organizes  teachers  to  work  together; 

Works  with  all  personnel  involved  in  curric- 
ulum development; 
Co-ordinates  curriculum-development  work — 


2.    STEERING  COMMITTEE 

which  is 
an  advisory  cross-section  of  representatives 
from  all  levels  and  all  types  of  instructiono/ 
activities  and  representatives  from  the  com- 
munity that 

Recommends  policies 


to 


SCHOOLS 
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PROGRAMS  BENEFITS  ALL  THE  COMMUNITY 


3.    CURRICULUM  ASSISTANTS 

two  teachers  in  each  Held 
assigned  full-time  in  order  to 

Orient  themselves  to  curriculum  problems; 

Interview  teachers  and  principals; 

Plan  teaching  guides,  based  on  interviews; 

Present  outlines  to  the  Steering  Committee; 


with  the 
help  of 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 

composed  of 


4.    GENERAL  COMMITTEE 

composed  of 
one  teacher  on  each  teachers  who 

grade  level  who 

Study  the  learners,  the  community,  the  home,  the  school,  and  society  to  find 
what  people  do  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  groups  in  a  democratic  society; 

Study  content,  data,  and  important  ideas  in  problem-solving  today; 

Evaluate  the  plans  of  the  committees  and  the  assistants; 


ADVISERS 

composed  of 

teachers,  parents,  students, 

technicians,  &  specialists  who 


present 
plans  to 


5.    SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATE  SUPERINTENDENT 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

who 

Put  plans  into  effect 


COMMUNITY  IMPROVEMENTS 


6.    CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

to  insure 

Over-all  plan  to  achieve  a  balanced  program, 

Major  role  assigned  to  the  teacher, 

Individual  school  as  the  operational  unit, 

Adaptation  of  the  city-wide   plan  to  meet 

the  needs  of  individual  neighborhoods  and 

students, 

In-service    education    for   teachers   through 

workshops, 

Effective  use  of  all  learning  aids, 

Continuous  evaluation,  revision,  improvement — 

all  resulting  in 


1 
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BETTER  LIVING  THROUGH 
IMPROVED  EDUCATION 


INCREASED   INTEREST  IN  AND   KNOWLEDGE 
OF  CURRICULUM   PROBLEMS 


V 


EFFECTIVE  CO-ORDINATION  OF 
EDUCATIVE  FORCES  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 
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VOCATIONAL -TRAINING  PLANS  ARfl 


Vocational  training  that  is  planned  for  community  service  is  necessarily  concerned  with 
the  number  of  people  in  the  community  for  whom  vocational  training  should  be  provided. 
To  determine  this  number  in  San  Francisco,  the  schools  turn  to  a  picture  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's labor  force,  as  given  in  the  1940  Census — a  more  representative  one  than  those 
of  the  war  years  and  the  reconversion  period.  Of  the  271,306  workers,  the  number  em- 
ployed in  each  of  the  occupational  groupings  listed  below  helps  to  determine  how  many 
will  enter  each  field  every  year.  An  entry  estimate,  approximated  in  terms  of  a  5-per-cent 
replacement  of  the  total  employed,  gives  some  indication  of  the  opportunities  for  train- 
ing in  the  areas  for  which  trade-school  or  technical-institute  training  is  feasible.  To  meet 
this  need,  the  present  enrollment  in  pre-employment,  trade-extension,  supplementary, 
continuation-training,  and  apprenticeship  classes  in  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  will 
soon  be  augmented  by  the  acquisition  of  a  building  and  its  reconversion  for  training 
purposes.  Increased  facilities  will  permit  the  expansion  of  present  programs  and  the 
organization  of  many  new  programs — all  of  which  are  developed  by  means  of  the  organi- 
zational machinery  pictured  on  these  pages. 


COMMUNITY'S     LABOR     FORCE 
271,306     —     IN      1940     CENSUS 

Professional  &  Semi-Professional  Workers 25,353 

Farmers  (Owners,  Managers,  Foremen,  Laborers)  ....      640 
Proprietors,  Managers,  &  Officials  29,969 

Clerical,  Sales,  &  Kindred  Workers  79,432 

Craftsmen,  Foremen,  &  Kindred  Workers 29,775 

Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers    39,534 

Domestic  Service  Workers _ 8,751 

Protective  Service  Workers 9,618 

Other  Service  Workers 3 1 ,036 

Laborers _ 1 5, 1 85 

Workers  with  Unreported  Occupations 2,013 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE  AGEN 


EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  IN 
BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 
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EXPANDED  TO  SERVE  THE  COMMUNITY 


ADULT  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  DIVISION 

to  the 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  CO-ORDINATORS  OF: 


Trade  &  Industrial  Education 
Distributive  Education 
Veterans'   Education 


Metal  Trades 
Building  Trades 
Adult  Education 


1  N.  | 

SAN  FRANCISCO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  •  STATE  AND  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  •  TRADE  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


through 

Board  of  Education 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Assoc.  Supt.  of  Business  Affairs 
Assoc.  Supt.  of  Instruction 
Principals  of  Individual  Schools 
Teachers  in  the  Program 


such  as 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Commission  for  Vocational  Education 
State  Department  of  Industrial  Relations 

(Apprenticeship  Council) 
Others 


composed  of 

Representatives  from 
Business  and  Industry: 
Labor 
Management 


TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


for 


Boys  in  School 
Girls  in  School 
Unemployed  Youth 
Displaced  War  Workers 


Men  on  the  Job 
Women  on  the  Job 
Unemployed  Adults 
Veterans 


TRAINING 


JOBS 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


THE  COMMUNITY 


ii  i 


BUSINESS 


HOMES 


INDUSTRY 
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ADULT  EDUCATION  MEETS  COMMUNITY  NEEDS 


COMMUNITY   NEEDS   FOR  ADULT  EDUCATION 


The  classes  offered  by  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 
for  adults  will  serve  from  35,000  to  40,000  people 
during  the  school  year  of  1946-1947 — not  including 
adults  in  other  programs,  such  as  the  trade-training 
and  continuation-training  programs.  In  order  to  serve 
such  large  numbers,  these  classes  require  effective 
planning — if  they  are  to  meet  the  city-wide  need  for 
adult  education,  as  well  as  the  individual  needs  of 
the  adults  who  are  enrolled  in  the  programs.  There- 
fore, to  meet  existing  needs,  the  procedure  which  is 
illustrated  on  this  page  is  employed  in  developing 
programs  in  rapidly-increasing  numbers  throughout 
the  city  both  in  adult  centers  and  in  neighborhood 
locations.  Through  this  procedure,  each  program  is 
organized,  developed,  and  revised  in  terms  of  com- 
munity needs  by  the  Co-ordinator  of  Adult  Edu- 
cation, together  with  the  three  principals  of  adult 
schools  and  more  than  three  hundred  teachers  of 
adult  classes  in  the  community. 


COMMUNITY  NEEDS  FOR  ADULT  PROGRAMS 
are  determined  by  means  of  surveys  in  the  commu- 
nity, through  recommendations  of  community  groups, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  requests  of  individual  adults. 
Based  on  community  needs,  these  programs  serve 
all  adults  who  are  interested  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  adult-education  services. 


PROGRAMS  RESULTING  FROM  THE  PLANNING 
are  then  provided  in  a  convenient  location,  and  their 
availability  is  made  known  to  all  interested  adults. 
Each  program  is  evaluated  frequently  in  terms  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  who  are  enrolled  in  the  program; 
and  it  is  revised  whenever  changes  are  required  to 
meet  their  needs. 


ADULT  PROGRAMS  ARE  PLANNED  on  a  basis  of  the 
specific  needs  of  the  group  for  whom  the  individual 
program  is  being  organized.  Community  groups  are 
consulted  during  the  planning;  a  qualified  person  is  se- 
lected and  trained  as  an  instructor;  available  facilities 
are  utilized;  and  a  functional  program  is  developed. 


RESULTS   IN  THE  COMMUNITY 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 
IMPROVED  HOMEMAKING 
GROWTH  ON  THE  JOB 
MORE  LEISURE  ACTIVITIES 
VETERANS'  ADJUSTMENT 
PARENT  EDUCATION 
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^tktee  Ifect/te  pass  in  review 


And  so  within  the  confines  of  these  few  pages,  a  bird's-eye  view  has  been  pre- 
sented of  the  many  services  that  are  available  to  the  children,  the  youth,  and 
the  adults  of  the  community  through  the  efforts  of  San  Francisco  Public 
Schools.  Many  of  these  services  are  largely  the  result  of  the  planning  and  the 
work  that  has  been  going  on  during  the;  las!  several  years,  in  very  brief  sum- 
mary, the  high  lights  of  these  last  three  and  one-half — almost  four — years  pass 
in  review  as  a  tribute  to  all  who  have  had  a  part  in  their  accomplishment. 

1.    CURRICULUM 


Consistent  policy  and  organization  for  curriculum  development,  based 
upon  long-established  principles  of  education,  have  been  utilized.  For 
example,  an  over-all  master  plan  to  insure  a  balanced  program  for  each 
student  has  been  initiated;  and  provision  has  been  made  for  teacher 
planning — both  of  which  are  in  keeping  with  sound  curriculum-devel- 
opment practices  and  procedures. 


2.    GUIDANCE 


Reorganization  of  the  guidance  program  is  in  progress,  including  the 
reorganization  of  the  child-welfare  services  to  achieve  co-ordination 
between  the  school  system  and  outside  agencies,  expansion  of  adjust- 
ment classes  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  provision  of  an  un- 
broken program  for  those  who  have  difficulty  in  learning,  and  expansion 
of  the  school-work-experience  program. 


VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 


Plans  have  been  made  for  a  comprehensive  vocational-education  pro- 
gram, facilities  have  been  acquired  in  order  to  offer  increased  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  training  program  is  being  expanded  to  meet  the  needs 
of  industrial  San  Francisco.  An  additional  $50,000  a  year  in  state  and 
federal  funds  for  vocational  education  is  now  available  for  the  local 
program  as  the  result  of  the  maintenance  of  proper  standards. 


ADULT    EDUCATION 


The  reorganization  of  the  adult-education  program  has  resulted  in 
offering  adult  classes  in  more  than  fifty  centers,  in  more  than  doubling 
the  enrollment  in  adult  classes,  in  providing  instructional  and  guidance 
services  for  veterans,  in  providing  special  opportunities  for  meeting 
the  occupational,  personal-development,  and  home-and-family-life 
needs  of  the  25,000  adults  in  classes. 


PERSONNEL 


Personnel  are  now  selected  on  the  basis  of  reorganized  procedures  in 
an  effort  to  secure  superior  teachers  and  administrators.  An  in-service 
training  program  for  the  teachers  has  been  successfully  inaugurated 
and  expanded  into  the  various  teaching  fields.  Two  salary  adjustments 
have  been  made,  the  salary  schedule  is  being  studied  in  the  light  of 
modernized  schedules,  and  a  teacher-load  study  is  in  progress. 
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WAR-TIME    RESPONSIBILITIES 


War  efforts  of  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  were  numerous  and  pro- 
ductive. Outstanding  contributions  included  the  training  of  84,151 
people  in  the  war-production  training  program,  which  was  completed  in 
June,  1946;  the  opening  of  child-care  centers  for  the  children  of 
mothers  working  in  the  war  effort;  and  many  services  by  students  and 
teachers  for  the  U.S.O.,  Red  Cross,  and  war-bond  drives. 


7.    POSTWAR    RESPONSIBILITIES 


Paramount  among  postwar  responsibilities  assumed  by  the  schools  have 
been  services  for  veterans.  For  example,  the  Veterans  Counseling  Cen- 
ter, opened  in  January,  1946,  has  served  9,500  veterans  with  informa- 
tional and  guidance  services.  And  3,500  veterans  are  now  enrolled  in 
regular  courses,  speed-up  courses,  and  individual  instruction — all  plan- 
ned for  veterans  preparing  for  professions,  semi-professions,  or  trades. 


BUILDINGS 


The  basis  for  a  new  building  program  has  been  established  by  scien- 
tific principles.  A  survey  is  in  progress  to  determine  the  need  for  cafe- 
terias; and  continuous  efforts  have  been  maintained  in  the  upkeep  and 
improvement  of  present  facilities,  along  with  careful  planning  for  need- 
ed additional  facilities — in  preparation  for  the  time  when  materials  will 
be  available. 


BUDGET 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  "balance  the  budget"  to  provide  effective 
services  for  the  children,  the  youth,  and  the  adults  of  the  community — 
without  causing  undue  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  for  these  community 
services.  As  an  example,  to  retain  and  attract  superior  personnel  for 
rendering  these  services,  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  administrators 
have  been  more  nearly  equalized. 

10.    OTHERS 

Administrative  policy  and  organization  have  been  redefined  and  re- 
_  .  organized  in  accordance  with  the  best  public-education  practices,  par- 
M^r  ticularly  as  the  nature  of  school  jobs  have  changed.  Present  business- 
administration  procedures  are  in  the  midst  of  revision.  And  many  other 
general  improvements  have  been  effected  in  the  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  youth,  and  the  adults  of  the  community. 

This  glimpse  into  the  public  schools  has  been  presented  to  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  to  acquaint  them  with  the  services  provided  by  their  schools.  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  Schools  are  always  open  to  the  community;  but  during  the  annual 
Public  Schools  Week,  special  opportunities  are  provided  for  the  public  to  see 
them  in  action.  A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  all  to  visit  the  community's 
schools  to  observe  the  educational  services  at  work  for  children,  youth,  and 
adults  as  SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOLS  SERVE  THE  COMMUNITY! 
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^  JUNIOR   COLLEGE 


NURSERY  SCHOOLS 


(HIGH   SCHOOLS 


JUNIOR   HIGH   SCHOOLS 


ft  TRADE   SCHOOL  =  CONTINUATION   SCHOOL 
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